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GETTING THEIR MONEY’S WORTH 


. The following statement is taken from the Report of the President of the 
City Library Association of Springfield, Massachusetts, for the year ending 
April 30, 1924. It is a vivid exposition of what an exceedingly economical 
service a community provides for itself through its public library. 

Few people realize, I suspect, what an economical expedient a public library 
is for supplying the book needs of a community, and what large returns the 
public get from the money expended. The total maintenance of the main 
library and branches cost the city last year about 90c for each inhabitant. 
The man who buys one new book in the course of a year probably pays more 
than twice that amount; one good phonograph record costs nearly double. 
Many people of very moderate means do not hesitate to patronize circulating 
libraries, and the cost of borrowing a single novel amounts to 90c in a few 
weeks. Through the City Library and branches every citizen for his 90c 
not only may draw novels all through the year, but may take home any rea- 
sonable number of other books chosen from hundreds and thousands of volumes 
many times more costly than novels. He has the free use, also, of a quarter 
of a million pictures ranging from cheap prints to expensive photographs and 
engravings. He has at his command music scores for all varieties of instru- 
ments, and a growing collection of the finest phonograph records. He finds 
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on file five hundred periodicals from this country and abroad. He is fur- 
nished with comfortable quarters, lighted and heated, in which to read and 
study. But all this is by no means enough to constitute a public library. 
In addition, he finds at his service a corps of expert librarians with catalogues, 
indexes, and a wealth of bibliographical apparatus to help him find the books 
or information for which he seeks. Bulletins and lists are distributed to keep 
him abreast of current publications and guide in the choice of older books. 
His children are helped to cultivate a wholesome taste for reading, and are 
taught in classes how to use the library, and the methods of gaining access 
to its resources. Not all of the people, it is true, avail themselves of these 
privileges, but an astonishingly large number do; and a not inconsiderable 
part of the cost of maintenance is directed towards bringing books to the 
attention of those who do not—especially children and newcomers to America 
—in the belief that they will thereby become happier individuals and more 
intelligent citizens. Besides the books taken home, so many volumes are con- 
sulted at the library buildings that no attempt is made to count them. Defi- 
nite figures therefore cannot be given, but it seems safe to estimate the value 
of books used annually as averaging perhaps $100 for each actual reader, and 
at least $35 for each inhabitant. And this takes no account of the value of all 
the other services rendered. Such a return from an expenditure of 90c seems 
by no means a bad investment. A wider understanding of how much the 
community benefits from a library, and at what relatively small cost, will un- 
doubtedly lead to larger support—public or private—and larger support is 
necessary if the system is to keep pace with the growth of the city. 


THE MODERN NOVEL* 
By Mary Katharine Reely 





This subject lends itself to approach in 
two ways. First, we may talk about the 
books which people actually do read, or 
we may talk about the books they ought 
to read. Before attempting to talk about 
what they ought to read I wanted to 
fortify myself with some facts as to what 
is read. 

I have here a tabulation of the 25 
most popular books of fiction from 1895 
to 1918.¢ This list is made up from 
monthly and annual records kept by the 
Bookman and the Publishers’ Weekly of 
the books having the largest sales during 
the period covered. It is a list of Best 
Sellers. Now the Best Sellers may not 


always correspond with the most read 
books. Other factors enter in. But it is 
the best record that we have, the only 
one with the exception of records from 
public libraries. And it is probably a 
better record than that from the libraries, 
for public library readers are probably a 
picked class and the record of book sales 
takes in those books purchased for li- 
brary use as well as those bought by in- 
dividual readers. 

And what were the books that were 
most popular in the years from 1895 to 
the close of the world war? The first of 
them is the first novel that came into my 
experience as a best seller—there may 


*This is a rough draft of an address given before the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs at Sheboygan, October 15, 1924. No attempt has been made to revise it for pub- 
lication or to change its informal character as a “talk.’’—Author’s Note. 


tSee page 264 
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have been others before it but I did not 
know of them—so this to me is the first 
best seller: Quo Vadis. But its place 
here at the head of the list means not 
first in point of time, but first in popu- 
larity. No book since has attained such 
great or wide spread renown. Then fol- 
lowing Quo Vadis are such titles as 
David Harum, Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush, The Crisis, Alice of Old Vincennes, 
The Lady of the Decoration, The Rosary, 
The Winning of Barbara Worth, and 
Pollyanna. 


I have attempted a classification. 
Eight of the twenty-five are Historical 
and Romantic. Six are stories of homely 
humor and quaint character. Four are 
sentimental. Three are western, includ- 
ing The Virginian and two novels by 
Harold Bell Wright. Two are on timely 
problems, Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
and The Inside of the Cup. And two 
fall into no readily made classification, 
The Right of Way and The Choir In- 
visible. 

Fully realizing the danger and un- 
certainty of conclusions drawn from in- 
sufficient data, I venture to make some 
generalizations from these lists. The 
first and most striking thing—perhaps 
it has already occurred to you—is that 
the type of novel about which we prob- 
ably worry most, the novel of purely sex 
appeal, does not appear once. Moreover, 
there is nothing faintly resembling it. 

Second, there are few if any really 
distinguished names, either English or 
American, although Wells is there to be 
sure. Conrad and Galsworthy and 
Maurice Hewlett and Edith Wharton 
were writing at the time, but their names 
do not appear. Even such popular 
writers as Booth Tarkington and Willa 
Cather and Zona Gale were not yet 
popular enough. There is an absence of 
novels of literary distinction. The two 
that were unclassified perhaps come 
closest to it. And there are but two 
novels that can be said to owe their 
popularity to their thought content. 
They are Mr. Britling and The Inside of 
the Cup, which was undoubtedly read 
widely because of the religious contro- 
versy it raised. 
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The novels that are read most uni- 
versally, then, are not, on the one hand, 
novels of sensational sex appeal, or, on 
the other, novels of literary distinction 
or of ideas. The novels that are read 
most widely are those that have the ap- 
peal either of romance or sentiment. 
People read with their emotions, not with 
their minds. 

I haven’t any carefully made tabula- 
tion for the years following 1918, but I 
have had access to the annual sum- 
maries and it will be interesting to see 
if they to any extent bear out the conclu- 
sions of the earlier record. Here in 1919, 
for instance, The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse was the best selling novel. 
Conrad’s Arrow of Gold, Zane Grey’s 
Desert of Wheat, and The Recreation of 
Brian Kent follow it for the same year. 
In 1920 Zane Grey’s Man of the Forest 
headed the list. There was also Peter 
Kyne’s Kindred of the Dust and Cur- 
wood’s River’s End, and below it, Bachel- 
lor’s Man for the Ages. Then in 1921 
there was Main Street, and The Brim- 
ming Cup and the Age of Innocence—and 
there was also The Sheik. In 1922 there 
was If Winter Comes, Gentle Julia, and 
Simon Called Peter. In 1923 there was 
Black Oxen, A Lost Lady and A Son at 
the Front. And so on. Edna Ferber’s 
So Big stands high in 1924. 

I have attempted no classification from 
these summaries, but if one were made I 
believe that the result would be much the 
same, except that the Western novel 
would take the place of the historical. 
Romance in another form. Perhaps I 
should be challenged if I were to say that 
there is no novel of purely sex appeal on 
these lists. So I will admit one or two 
titles on which you might issue that 
challenge. 

But, considering the wide publicity 
given to novels on sex themes, consider- 
ing all the advertising, direct and in- 
direct that they get, it is, I think, sur- 
prising that they make so small a show- 
ing when you get down to figures. As I 
say, the best seller may not represent the 
number of readers. These books may be 
passed from hand to hand, but they do 
not sell in large numbers. They must 
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sell in sufficient numbers to pay for their 
publication, but they get into the lists of 
best selling books surprisingly seldom. 

There is a public for them undoubtedly, 
but I do not believe that, generally speak- 
ing, it is a book reading public. The 
person who reads a book just because it 
is reported to be salacious, is not a book 
reader. The great mass of genuine book 
readers are not piling up records for that 
kind of book. The great mass of readers 
wants sentiment and romance. My own 
feeling is that, so far as popular reading 
is concerned, the danger is not so much 
to morals as to the mind. What we are 
in danger of is not weakening of moral 
fibre, but softening of the brain. 

If I seem to be talking less about the 
modern novel than about the people who 
read them, it is because the two go to- 
gether. It is the readers who determine 
what the modern novel, or the novel of 
any era is to be. Or rather the novels, 
in the plural. For there is no such 
thing as the modern novel. There is no 
such thing as a single novel reading 
public. There are many publics demand- 
ing different types of books. The public 
that was reading The Age of Innocence 
in 1921 was not the same public that was 
reading The Sheik. So there is a public 
demanding sensationalism. A very large 
public demanding sentiment. A smaller 
public demanding literary excellence. 
There is a small public demanding novels 
of ideas. And as long as any of these 
demands exist there will be books to 
supply them. And the number of books 
published in any one of these classes will 
depend on the extent and insistence of 
the demand. That is what publishers 
are in business for—to create books that 
will be wanted by the public. The pub- 
lisher’s only gage of public taste is what 
has happened in the past and what seems 
to be happening at the moment. So if 
you wish to encourage the good books 
and discourage the bad, the way is 
simple. Increase the buyers of worthy 
books and you decrease the incentive to 
the production of worthless books. This 


applies as well to calls at public li- 
braries. 
largest purchasers of books. 


Public libraries are among the 
A novel 
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that is popular must be duplicated many 
times. The pity now is that it is the 
Zane Greys and the Curwoods and the 
Ethel Dells that must be bought in du- 
plicate. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
started a campaign for home libraries, 
more books in the home. I wonder if 
they realize how effective may be the in- 
strument they have in their hands, and 
the possible import of this campaign, not 
only for the home, but for the whole book 
selling and book publishing business. No 
campaign of censorship could possibly 
be so effective. Increase the demand for 
novels that are sincere and honest and 
truthful and beautiful, and every pub- 
lisher would vie with the others in find- 
ing such novels, and the public that asks 
of a novel only that it be “spicy” would 
be left to languish. 

It seems a little thing, to buy a single 
copy of a book. But it is like a vote. 
Your individual vote doesn’t seem im- 
portant, but added to all the votes of 
the people who feel as you do, it swings 
the election. 

Now that is an easy thing to say, but 
I realize that I am treading on danger- 
ous ground in urging you to buy novels 
at all. There is no class of books so 
difficult to buy for a home library. There 
is nothing worse than a home library, or 
a home bookcase, filled up with by-gone 
and out-of-date fiction that nobody will 
ever again want to read. Sometimes in 
talking to librarians, I tell them that I 
often feel like urging readers to buy 
their own light fiction. Why, I ask, 
should public money be spent for trash? 
And yet when I find myself speaking to 
a group of prospective book purchasers 
I certainly do not intend to recommend 
that they buy trash. One thing I will 
say, if you do buy trash, if you buy a 
light, worthless, trifling novel, to pass 
the time on a railroad journey, have the 
courage not to keep it. Don’t put it in 
the family book case. Throw it away. 
That is what happens to a theatre ticket. 
After the musical comedy is over, all 
that remains for your money is the 
memory of a pleasant evening. Why 
shouldn’t the same be true of a book of 
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musical comedy grade? But a_ book 
looks so permanent. We feel that it 
must be preserved. 


So if books, particularly novels, are to 
be bought for permanent keeping, they 
should be selected carefully and prayer- 
fully. Perhaps the library could be a 
help in serving as a sort of laboratory in 
which books could be tested before pur- 
chase. If that could be so I shouldn’t 
resent so much the amounts of money 
that are spent for light fiction. The 
home library will have first, of course, 
a selection from the standard novels. 
And the problem of what modern novels 
are worthy of being added to them is one 
that demands most careful thought. 

And I do not mean worthy to stand by 
them as examples of literary excellence. 
Literary fashions vary so much from 
age to age that it is difficult, impossible 
for the layman, to compare a modern 
novel with those of an earlier century on 
that basis alone. What we should ask is: 
what modern novel gives as honest an 
interpretation of our modern life as 
Thackeray gave of the England of his 
time? Who has interpreted our country 
life and character as George Eliot did the 
rural life of England? Who has dealt 
with our social problems and exposed 
our social evils as Dickens did in his day? 
If you apply these tests and use them as 
a standard, I believe you will find a few, 
a very few, modern novels that are 
worthy a place in your libraries. 

I should particularly like to see in an 
American home a carefully selected col- 
lection of novels about American life. 
There were not many of them in the lists 
of best sellers. There were American 
books, in fact, the greater number were 
American, but books that gave a rosy, 
sentimental picture of our life. Not 
books that will live after us as a per- 
manent record. I do not want to be dic- 
tatorial as to what is worth buying, but 
I should like to see My Antonia given a 
place in American homes. And beside it 
Maria Chapdelaine. Of course I know 
that that is by a Frenchman and is about 
Canada, but it is so true in spirit to our 
pioneer life that I want to claim it as an 
American book, to class with our own 
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Son of the Middle Border. And I think 
Hamlin Garland’s Main Traveled Roads 
belongs in this select collection. And 
Herbert Quick’s two stories of pioneer 
Iowa, and some of Howells, and Edith 
Wharton’s Ethan Frome. That book 
more than any other that she has 
written, because it is most native. 

And then a very recent book, because I 
think it the most honest and clear-eyed 
book we have about American country 
life: Ruth Suckow’s Country People. I 
should like all persons who are ambitious 
to write about American life to read it. 
Not that they ought to write that way, 
but that, before they write at all, they 
ought to see with that clear, unimpeded 
vision. One of the hopeful things about 
the present book situation is that there 
is a market for books of this kind that 
depend on no artificial story interest but 
only on an intrinsic honesty. 

Then along with the novels that deal 
honestly with American life, I should 
like to see a wider reading of books that 
would help in international understand- 
ing. Not books written for that purpose. 
But books interpreting for us so truly 
a foreign people and their life that they 
promote international friendship through 
better understanding. Books of this 
type were strikingly missing from the 
best sellers. The most popular of them 
all was a translation and there were a 
few by British writers, but the greater 
number were by Americans. We need in 
America to know more of other people. 
We need to understand better the people 
of other lands who are among us here. 
The modern novel, both from England, 
and in translation from other European 
countries, could be a powerful agent to 
that end. Selma Lagerléf, Knut Ham- 
sum, Johan Boyer, Chekhov, all help us 
to understand their respective countries. 
And Wells and Galsworthy and Philpotts 
do the same for England. I have heard 
readers dismiss a book as “too English,” 
when that should be a very good reason 
for reading it. Perhaps Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick’s Little French Girl is a pre- 
meditated attempt to promote interna- 
tional friendship. But it is a very skil- 
full and successful one. A good book for 
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Americans to read, for it gives us a 
slant on both countries. 

Now I have talked a great deal about 
novels and novel reading without saying 
very much about the modern novel as 
such. But as I have indicated there is 
no one type that can be called the modern 
novel. If the modern novel presents any 
particular problem it is due to the fact 
that with the wide dissemination of 

‘ printed matter more people are reading 
novels today than ever before. The treat- 
ment of sex in fiction is not new. It 
has been a subject for fiction since Rich- 
ardson wrote Pamela. A novel deals pri- 
marily with human experience and 
human emotions, and the most complex 
and baffling of the emotions will always 
engage the attention of writers who try 
to deal honestly with their material. 
But its treatment demands of a writer 
broad wisdom and sanity. Some writers 
have not these qualities and they handle 
their subject very badly. There has been 
a rather foolish tendency, temporary I 
think, to encourage the publication of 
novels by very young persons. Good 
novels are never written by the very 
young. It is an art that demands ma- 
turity. 

I do not think the modern novel is 
decadent. On the contrary, I think that 
a very vigorous and hopeful element has 
appeared in fiction in recent years. Par- 
ticularly in our middle western fiction. 
And that is a quality of honesty and sim- 
plicity. 

But if there are those who are worried 
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about the state of the modern novel and 
who feel that something should be done 
about it, I have tried to suggest that the 
best way of dealing with it is to en- 
courage the better books by the very 
practical method of buying them. 

And I congratulate the Women’s Clubs 
on having adopted this positive policy. 
It will be more effective than the nega- 
tive one of censorship. 


The Twenty-five Most Popular Books of 
Fiction From 1895 to 1918 


Rank Title of Book Author 
DO WEGIG ok 6:6:5:0:56:060-0:009 0 Sienkiewicz 
2 David TATUM. 62.0 csccscesece Westcott 
3. Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush..... 

EMO RE Re Maclaren 

4. Mr. Britling Sees It Through....Wells 
©. "ERG FIOGALY «os vice siesisesce coco Barclay 
6. The Inside of the Cup........ Churchill 
7. Richard Carvel.............. Churchill 
8. When Knighthood was in Flower... 

eileteieite tet evesierevwis lore falsieelaiels i Sie) eate ers Major 

9. The Harvester...........6. G. S. Porter 

DO. DC TAS s 6 aces 00d oslo secu Churchill 

11. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.. 

Se ere re eI Rice 

12. To Have and to Hold........ Johnston 

2S. "ERS VITOR 6. 6:6:65.95 sid sicweee Wister 

14. The Choir Invisible.............. Allen 

15. Alice of Old Vincennes..... Thompson 

16. The Lady of the Decoration..... Little 

17. When a Man’s a Man.......... Wright 

18. The Right of Way............. Parker 
19. Janice Meredith........ccccccses Ford 

20. The Winning of Barbara Worth.... 

ite alin tale shou eicei's LAIR In ie Ub abe We wiaie Sacer elas Wright 

21. The Eyes of the World.......... Wright 

Bes ORI oo bseidwdsicccewewre Churchill 

23. Eben Holden..............6. Bacheller 


24. POMVANRA ...0660000080608 E. H. Porter 
25. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine...Fox 
et. Publishers’ Weekly 99:269-72 Jan. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK IN THE LIBRARIES 


The editor regrets that space does not permit the reprinting in full of many of the 
accounts which were received. This year’s reports have surpassed previous years in 
valuable suggestions and standards assigned in children’s reading. 


Antigo. “ ‘Boys are barbarians. They 
have no use for good reading. It is a 
waste of time to try to get them to read 
good books.’ Thus speaks the typical 
hard-headed pessimist. He is about as 
far from right in this idea as he is in 
many others. When did the barbarian 


ever live who was not thrilled by a tale 
of heroic struggle or sacrifice? All that 


we need to do is to bring them in con- 
tact with a story that dramatizes their 
own instinctive ideals and they will re- 
act to it instantly. Yes, our boys may 
be barbarians on the outside, but the 
highest of ideals are buried within them. 

Books are the greatest builders of 
happiness, but what kinds of books shall 
we choose for our boys and girls? There 
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are certain goods which one never makes 
a mistake in buying—all wool and a 
yard wide, honestly made of good ma- 
terial, They have been sold for years 
and have always given satisfaction. So 
there are certain books of this sort, some 
of them written many decades ago. They 
give as much satisfaction and make as 
much of an appeal as when they were 
first written. In choosing your books the 
public library may be able to help you. 
Come in and see us this week.”—ANTIGO 
JOURNAL. 


Such items as the above introduced 
Children’s Book Week to the Citizens of 
Antigo. The effort stressed better books 
from beginning to end. 


Appleton. Posters were made by the 
children to illustrate the value of good 
books. Prizes were awarded for the best 
posters. 


Ashland. An especially fine exhibit of 
books for children was held at the public 
library and attractive reviews of some of 
them were printed in the pap2r. A list 
of books suggested for Christmas was 
also printed in the paper and the chil- 
dren were invited to check the list for 
titles which they liked upon examination 
at the library. 


An essay contest was also conducted 
in the grades on the subject “The Book 
I Have Liked Best.” The prizes were 
beautifully illustrated books contributed 
by the Monday Club, The Catholic 
Women’s Reading Circle, and individual 
citizens. 


Barron. Three weeks previous to 
Book Week, the library began calling 
attention to the occasion by newspaper 
articles. Announcements were also made 
at different organizations and every 
grade in the schools was visited and ap- 
plication blanks distributed to children 
who were not already library borrowers. 
As a result, forty-six new borrowers were 
added during the week. Book Week 
posters and a display of about sixty new 
books were exhibited at the library. 
Many children enjoyed looking over 
these books and about twenty-four 
parents came to see the collection to 
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whom copies of the Book Shelf for Boys 
and Girls were given. 


Book stores put in special book win- 
dows and a slide at the theater an- 
nounced “Children’s Book Week,” while 
on Monday, November 10th, a children’s 
matinee was given, showing Puss in 
Boots, Robinson Crusoe, and Jack and 
the Beanstalk. There will be such a 
children’s matinee once a month all 
winter. 

Pastors of the different churches used 
the theme of better books for children 
in their sermons, and the pastor of the 
Methodist Church used slides supplied by 
the library for a talk on “Children 
Around the World.” 


Berlin. Fully a half column in the 
local paper was devoted to the library 
features of Children’s Book Week. Miss 
Biggert made the celebration center 
around the idea of keeping the standard 
of children’s books high. Excellent edi- 
tions of standard books were exhibited. 
Flanking the display were posters por- 
traying well-known characters in chil- 
dren’s fiction. 


Boscobel. New books added to the 
children’s shelves were exhibited during 
Children’s Book Week. 

Mr. W. H. Pitman presented the li- 
brary with a copy of Van Loon’s “His- 
tory of Mankind.” 


Brodhead. Because the librarian has 
frequently been asked to suggest books 
for Christmas gifts, the library ex- 
hibited $100 worth of new volumes, just 
published, borrowed for the occasion. 

Attention was called during the week 
to the needs of the children in the li- 
brary. The department was founded by 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Stevenson, who, in 
1906, made a gift of several hundred 
dollars’ worth of carefully selected chil- 
dren’s books. Few gifts have ever paid 
richer returns in pleasure and profit than 
this, to the children of Brodhead. 

It is hoped that there may be some 
other persons in the community who 
would like to contribute toward the pur- 
chase of other worth-while books for the 
children. The library stood ready to 
offer suggestions for purchase but the 
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purchases were made through regular 
book dealers. 

Burlington. The task of picking out 
suitable books for the children is a 
serious one when it is impossible for 
many parents to follow constantly the 
productions in children’s literature. 


For the purpose of stressing the very 
worth-while books, the librarian ex- 
hibited some of the most popular classics 
in attractive editions. The children were 
given lists of these books and were asked 
to check the titles which they had already 
read. Parents were invited to see the 
collection and the reports which the chil- 
dren had turned in on the volumes which 
they had read. 

In addition to this, new volumes re- 
cently purchased for the children’s 
shelves were on exhibit. 

Colfax. A list of children’s books was 
published in the paper. The library was 
decorated with pictures and posters ap- 
propriate to the occasion. A free moving 
picture was given for the children of the 
schools. One hundred and seventy-five 
children attended. 

Columbus. An _ exhibit of various 
types of editions was held in the library 
and the week was found marked by a 
special meeting of the Women’s Club. 
Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, Preceptor of the 
Wisconsin Library School, addressed the 
Women’s Club and their guests on Books 
for Children. 

Delavan. The library exhibited books 
for children and distributed lists of books 
as suggestions for Christmas purchases. 

Eau Claire. The Children’s room was 
decorated with pictures of child charac- 
ters out of books and the children were 
invited to guess the names of the charac- 
ters. 

Special book exhibits of editions of 
Mother Goose and other favorites were 
on display. 

Fond du Lac. In connection with Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, the pupils of excep- 
tional rooms in the city displayed in the 
library articles made from suggestions 
found in library books. Other schools 
also contributed to this exhibit which at- 
tracted wide attention. 
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Fox Lake. Ideas for the home library 
were given in the exhibit of the books 
for boys and girls during Children’s Book 
Week. 

Galesville. Extensive work was done 
toward the celebration of the week 
through outside organizations. The li- 
brarian gave a talk on Book Friends be- 
fore the teacher training department of 
the high school. Mrs. Witherbee, a mem- 
ber of the library board, talked on Good 
Book Week at the meeting of the W. C. T. 
U. The librarian exhibited books on 
music for children at a meeting of the 
music club. 

Moving picture theaters put on a 
special matinee showing “Puss in Boots,” 
“Pied Piper,” and a Whittier reel. In 
the library itself, posters were used and 
an exhibit of children’s books shown, 
book lists were distributed, and a story 
hour held for a very large audience. 
Book marks bearing questions about 
book characters were given to eight 
rural school teachers to be distributed 
among their pupils. An increase in 
borrowers from these rural school dis- 
tricts was quickly noticed. 

Green Bay. Slides were shown at the 
local theaters and plans made for a 
special moving picture for the children 
during the week. A special exhibit was 
placed in the West Side Branch, and 
posters bearing notices of the story hours 
and of the large display in the main li- 
brary were exhibited throughout the 
town. 

The library published a list of more 
than a hundred titles found on display in 
the children’s room of the main library 
during the week. More than two hun- 
dred adults and an equally large number 
of children visited this display. Pam- 
phlets containing suitable books for chil- 
dren were distributed to the visitors. A 
special story hour was held on Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons. The invi- 
tation to visit the display was extended 
not only to citizens of Green Bay, but 
also to residents of Brown county. 

Horicon. The week was marked by an 
unusual celebration carried on in the 
public schools under the direction of 
Miss Freeman, a kindergarten teacher. 


a 


a 


a 


epee 
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Every room in the school had one or 
more posters appropriate to better read- 
ing. “Earn a book, buy a book,” was the 
slogan for the week. On Friday after- 
noon, a group of picture poses drew much 
atention. A Greek school was first por- 
trayed. Here pupils were seen writing on 
waxen tablets or listening while the mas- 
ter read from scrolls. Next came a pic- 
ture of Alfred the Great and his brother 
looking at an illuminated book in the 
hands of their mother. This group was 
followed by American Indians studying 
picture writing on a stretched hide. Con- 
temporaneous with the Indians was the 
colonial dame school showing the little 
people reading from a horn book. The 
whole program was brought to a climax 
by a picture of Abraham Lincoln reading 
his dearly earned book by firelight. 


The development of books was further 
shown by use of early folk tales and bal- 
lads, succeeded by songs of old London 
and early Sussex and concluding with a 
presentation of part of She Stoops to 
Conquer. The program was published 
in full in the local school paper. 


Janesville. School children dressed to 
represent characters in books told their 
story before an audience at the public 
library. Some of the characters por- 
trayed were the hero of the Lance of 
Kanana, Kak, the Copper Eskimo, Boy 
of the Lost Crusade, Katrinka, and Ingar 
Johanne. During the week, Boy Scouts 
were on duty at the children’s room, 
acting as guides. Book reviews were 
written by grade school children through- 
out the city and were exhibited at the 
public library. The library feels that 
the week was most successful in the co- 
operation of the schools and the groups 
of children. A special story hour was 
held during the week. 


Kenosha. Educational Week and Chil- 
dren’s Book Week were combined at 
the Gilbert Simmons library. Attractive 
groups of children’s books were arranged 
in the branches and in the rotunda of 
the main library. These offered inspira- 
tion to Christmas shoppers as to what to 
get for the children’s stocking. 


Talks on “Good Books” were made be- 
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fore the P. T. A. meetings by the mem- 
bers of the library staff. 

Kilbourn. “Children’s Book Week be- 
gan Sunday with suggestions by the pas- 
tors of the various churches on the in- 
fluence of good books. Monday and 
Tuesday evening large audiences enjoyed 
the picture of Lorna Doone at the Mis- 
sion Theater. Free passes were issued 
to see Lorna Doone to all of the children 
who were new borrowers at the public 
library. 

“Some very good posters were on ex- 
hibit by the children of the fifth grade. 
Not only were poster exhibits held, but 
the library exhibited new books both in 
expensive and inexpensive editions which 
the librarian sold to patrons. The ex- 
hibit was most attractively arranged at 
one end of the library. 

“The celebration culminated in a spe- 
cial evening meeting, to which the pub- 
lic was invited. The audience filled the 
library. The address of the evening was 
given by Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, pre- 
ceptor of the Library School at Madison. 
Miss Hazeltine, with charming manner, 
talked of the living characters in books. 
The walls of the library were lined with 
good books within whose covers we find 
real people. The children present re- 
sponded readily to Miss Hazeltine’s ques- 
tions about some of the characters. The 
principal thought of the talk was the 
trilogy of the home, the school and the 
library. Selections were rendered by the 
High School orchestra and songs by the 
sixth and eighth grades.”—-KILBOURN 
WEEKLY EVENTS. 

La Crosse. This year’s display was 
particularly attractive on tables covered 
with orange crepe paper with signs on 
orange paper lettered in black. Copies 
of all books on the “Rotary Club List 
for Boys,” the A. L. A. “List of Books 
for Children’s Book Shelves,” and the list 
published by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs were exhibited. The li- 
brarian reported that it was lots of fun 
suggesting books for Christmas. 

An exhibit of attractive book plates 
appropriate for children’s books was held 
in connection with the exhibit of books. 

A most interesting editorial on the im- 
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portance of choosing children’s litera- 
ture appeared in the La Crosse Tribune. 
“The only way to really get the flavor 
of a book is to dip into it. This is the 
opportunity which the library affords the 
community in its present Children’s Book 
Exhibit. Were it not for the library 
most parents would be _ practically 
stumped in the important business of 
selecting sound reading for their chil- 
dren. The local book sellers will gladly 
order any book one may request.” 

Miss Beust, children’s librarian, spoke 
on Children’s Books at the meeting of 
the American Association of University 
Women and also at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club meeting. 


Ladysmith. The members of the com- 
munity and also all people of Rusk 
county were cordially invited to view 
the display of a model library for chil- 
dren. The history of children’s books 
was portrayed through calling attention 
to the work of John Newbery, the first 
printer of children’s books, down to the 
books which have received the Newbery 
medal awarded by the American Library 
Association. 

Special story hours were held during 
the week. 


Lake Geneva. Attractive books for 
boys and girls of all ages were on ex- 
hibit in the children’s room and fathers 
and mothers were invited to see them. 
These books were circulated to the chil- 
dren following Children’s Book Week. 


Lancaster. The library showed exhib- 
its of Worthwhile Books, using posters 
to decorate the rooms. Parents and 
teachers were invited to visit the library 
during the week, whether they were reg- 
ular borrowers from the library or not. 


Laona. Talks were given by the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association and the Wom- 
en’s Club. The local paper published 
an article and list of Good Books for 
Children. The library exhibited chil- 
dren’s books and posters, and there was 
also a window display at a local store. 

Madison Free Library. A most at- 
tractive display of children’s books was 
shown, to the delight of the little folks 
and the grown-ups. Special story hours 
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were held during the week and a cam- 
paign for earning a book was conducted. 
Seventy-two children of the city earned 
money and bought books, which were dis- 
played at the library. Each child wrote 
a letter explaining how he had earned 
his money. These letters were also on 
display. Prizes donated by the Moseley 
Book Store were given, one to a boy and 
one to a girl. The library distributed a 
bookplate to each child who had bought 
a book. 

A ballot box, open the entire week, 
gave the children an opportunity to vote 
for their favorite book. Copies of the 
Book Shelf for Boys and Girls were dis- 
tributed to patrons. 


Madison. Wisconsin Library School. 
An exhibit illustrating children’s books 
out of the last century was arranged by 
members of the class in children’s work. 
Titles which attracted special attention 
were Maria Edgeworth stories which 
appeared in 1800, Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare in 1807, The Night Before 
Christmas, written in 1828, copies of the 
Juvenile Miscellany, a magazine edited 
by Lydia Maria Child in 1826, and sup- 
pressed because of the editor’s anti- 
slavery ideas, Two Years Before the 
Mast, which in 1847 was recorded as 
the second most popular book in New 
York City, Dickens’ Christmas Carol in 
1843, Tom Sawyer in 1876, and Master 
Skylark in 1896. 

Manitowoc. The week furnished op- 
portunity for parents, teachers and all 
interested in the reading of the child, 
to consider what the children are read- 
ing and what books are the best for 
them. The library distributed lists and 
catalogues of the best books. 

Marinette. The local high school co- 
operated with the library in the cele- 
bration of the week. Fifty good books 
for high school students were exhibited 
and each student was asked to hand to 
his English teacher a list of five books 
which he had read and which he would 
recommend to be included in the collec- 
tion. In addition, each pupil was asked 
to write a slogan of not more than six 
words which would advertise the real 
value of the high school library. The 
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winning slogan will be subsequently used 
in the schools. 


Marshfield. The exhibit included new 
books which had not been in circulation, 
attractive editions of old favorites, books 
for the smallest child, suggestions for 
Christmas gifts and books on various 
subjects for boys and girls. Opportu- 
nity was also taken to examine how well 
the local children are supplied with 
books. There are 3,700 volumes in the 
children’s room which were used 30,058 
times during the year. The Marshfield 
News carried interesting comments on 
certain different titles which the library 
was displaying. 


Menasha. New books for children 
were exhibited in the auditorium and cir- 
culated to the children the following 
week, 


Milwaukee. The best 60-book library 
for children in a family of moderate 
means and an ideal library of 200 books 
were on display. There was also an ex- 
hibit of outstanding books of 1923. In 
the Abraham Lincoln House a Book 
Week Pageant was held, with children 
representing book characters. The pro- 
gram for the week included an evening 
talk for boys from twelve to fifteen, by 
Arthur M. Gruel, the assistant scout exe- 
cutive, followed by a picture of Kid- 
napped; on Wednesday a talk to the 
mothers on “Books My Children Have 
Loved,” by Mrs. Frances E. Dewey; on 
Thursday a talk on “Books for Girls in 
Their Teens,” by Miss Letha Davidson; 
on Friday, a talk by Miss Mary E. Dous- 
mann on “Recent Books for Boys and 
Girls,” followed on Saturday by a story 
hour for younger children, by Miss Ma- 
rion Blossingham, the _ story lady. 
Throughout the week the librarians gave 
help by suggestions in the choice of 
children’s books for Christmas. 


Mineral Point. If you want your child 
to learn to love good books, come to the 
library this week and become familiar 
with some of the books on the chil- 
dren’s shelves. You may also learn of 


other good books that will enable you to 
choose gifts for holidays and other occa- 
Many little folks are busily en- 


sions. 
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gaged in reading the best to be found in 
the children’s shelves and, through the 
assistance of teachers and the state lists, 
are not only earning displomas and 
credits for themselves, but are filling 
their minds with wholesome as well as 
interesting and entertaining ideas, so 
the encouragement and assistance of 
parents and teachers is earnestly desired. 

Come and see the books now in the 
library for young people, also find from 
lists on file the names of good, whole- 
some books for children. These lists will 
be found helpful in the selection of books 
as holiday gifts. Your visit to the li- 
brary also encourages your child and 
other children in their reading. “The 
child who reads is the child who leads.” 


Monroe. A_ special program was 
given in the main room of the senior 
high school, featuring “Friends in Book 
Land,” written by senior students, and a 
talk on the care of books. The seniors 
also took a vote on “The Book I Like 
Best.” A special moving picture was al- 
so exhibited for the children. 

Mount Horeb. Good books, not only 
for children, but also for adults, and al- 
so lists of books for children and maga- 
zine articles on children’s reading were 
featured during the week at the library. 
Posters made by the children were also 
displayed with the new books. 

Neenah. The object of Good Book 
Week was to encourage the best read- 
ing for children. The staff of the library 
called attention to good books by dis- 
plays. 

New London. The interest displayed 
was much wider than any previous year. 
A local merchant asked the library to 
cooperate with him in the selection of 
a book order for Christmas gifts. In 
addition to exceptionally attractive books 
which he brought on for the occasion, he 
ordered also 800 copies of the lists “Gifts 
for Children’s Book Shelves,” and 700 
post cards, on which he printed the li- 
brary program for the week. These 
were distributed with his monthly notices 
to patrons. 

The program for Monday was espe- 
cially well attended. The joint meeting 
of the Lions and Rotary Clubs on Armi- 
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stice Day introduced the idea of books 
into their program. 

The newspaper publicity was exten- 
sive and on an extremely high plane. 


North Fond du Lac. A display of 
appropriate reading for children was 
held at the village library in connection 
with which Mrs. Helen Colburn, libra- 
rian, conducted a popular book contest 
among the children of the fourth to the 
eighth grades. 

Oconomowoc. The observance of 
Children’s Book Week was recognized 
by a special meeting of the P. T. A., at 
which Miss Mary E. Hazeltine of the 
Wisconsin Library School spoke on 
“Heroes and Heroines in Great Books,” 
discussing the books which had been 
mentioned by Dallas Lore Sharp in his 
address at the State Library meeting. 
More than 100 persons were present. 
During Children’s Book Week the li- 
brarian featured the books in which these 
heroes and heroines appeared. 

Oshkosh. Two new groups of books 
occupied a conspicuous place in the lobby 
of the public library. In branches which 
could not accommodate a display, use 
was made of near-by store windows. 
There was also a display of children’s 
old favorites, of books for boys, of bed- 
time stories, of easy books, and of books 
which both father and son would enjoy. 
Occasion was also taken during the week 
to study the service to the children in 
the library. It was found that there 
were 3,744 juvenile borrowers who used 
last year 140,247 books out of a collec- 
tion of over 8,000 volumes. 

An essay contest sponsored by the 
Lions Club on “The Best Book I Have 
Ever Read,” was planned. Miss Lathrop, 
the librarian, spoke at a meeting of the 
city teachers and also before the Lions 
Club. 

Platteville. Normal school classes were 
brought to the library to study the ex- 
hibits of children’s books which Mrs. 
Carrie Nicklas, the librarian, had pre- 
pared. 

Portage. For Children’s Book Week 
the library stressed the best selection of 
books for the child. As a special fea- 
ture, story hours were held. Miss Emma 
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Bryan of the Portage Library told 
stories to eighty-five pupils of the sec- 
ond grade. Mrs. Thomas Sanderson told 
stories to seventy pupils of the third 
grade and on Saturday Miss Alberta 
Brown and Miss Sarah Fisher of the 
Wisconsin Library School told stories to 
two groups of school children. 

Posters and displays of books deco- 
rated the library and lists of books for 
children were also given out. 

Racine. Both the city library and the 
county library had special displays of 
books, including a variety of additions 
and titles. Posters were made telling 
of the value of books. The week was 
divided into special days for parents, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire, 
little children, and teachers, with appro- 
priate book displays, talks, and story 
hours for every group. 


Excellent book lists and reviews ap- 
peared in the papers. Many of the re- 
views focussed on the titles which the 
children had liked best. 

Reedsburg. Attractive invitations were 
issued to parents and teachers to visit 
the book display, held for two weeks at 
the local library. Two store windows 
down town held attractive displays of 
books, book marks, and posters. 

The librarian visited the schools, an- 
nouncing the exhibits and finding out 
how many children were not using the 
library. The local paper carried ex- 
cellent notes on the week. 


‘Ripon. The celebration of Educational 
Week and Children’s Book Week was 
combined, emphasized by special exhibits 
of books and pamphlets for teachers and 
parents. 

Sheboygan. The library emphasizes 
the best new books recently published 
for children. 

Sparta. Parents and others interested 
in children’s reading were invited to visit 
the displays at the library. Miss Nora 
Beust, children’s librarian of La Crosse, 
spoke on “Children’s Reading,” on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. The week was marked 
by a celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the library. 


Superior. An “Earn a Book” contest 
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was carried on most successfully this 
year. All plans for the contest were per- 
fected by October 1, 1924. Mimeo- 
graphed letters were sent to each teacher 
in the public and parochial schools from 
the first grade through the junior high 
school, explaining the contest in detail. 
Interesting letters about the contest 
were also addressed to the children and 
sent to each class room. With this went 
a select list of 100 titles which were de- 
sirable for purchase. Staff members of 
the children’s department visited the 
various schools and explained the pur- 
pose of the project. The conditions of 
the contest were that each child should 
earn the money for a book. The school 
having the highest percentage of book 
earners received a prize from the library 
and each participant in the contest re- 
ceived a mark of merit. 


From the very start the interest shown 
in the contest was marked. When the 
contest closed, on November 7th, 220 chil- 
dren had earned the money for a book. 
Many ways had been devised for earn- 
ing money. One young lad made a con- 
tract with his mother to wash dishes un- 
til Thanksgiving. At the time the con- 
test closed he was still washing dishes, 
although Thanksgiving was still leagues 
away, and the nightly pan of dish water 
seemed a tremendous ocean which he 
must swim to attain his goal. One boy 
dug and sold potatoes. Another cleaned 
furnaces and emptied ashes. Another 
found employment in offices and stores 
after school hours. Some boys sold arti- 
cles which they had learned to make in 
manual training. Some of the titles pur- 
chased were, Don Quixote, Famous In- 
dian Chiefs I Have Known, Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, King Arthur, Kidnapped, 
Little Women, A Man Without a Coun- 
try, Old Mother West Wind, Pinocchio, 
and The Three Musketeers. The chil- 
dren wrote essays on their books and 
the way they had earned them. 


A film entitled, “Boys and Girls and 
Books,” was shown during the week. 


Tomahawk. The story hours held dur- 
ing the week were unusually well at- 
tended. From seventy-five to one hun- 
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dred children were present each day. 
Miss Gaffney and Miss Heath, teachers 
in the public schools, told the stories. 
The pupils of St. Mary’s Parochial School 
reported on the stories. 

There were special displays of books 
for the little children, as well as for the 
older boys and girls. The library read- 
ing club buttons were given to children 
who had cards in the library. Thirty- 
six new applications were reported and 
529 books were circulated during the 
week. 

On Saturday the film The Bluebird 
was shown at a special matinee, through 
the cooperation of the Princess Theater 
management, who donated the use of 
the hall and the operator’s services. 
One of the high school students gave a 
reading of The Bluebird during the mati- 
nee. 

Washburn. There were almost a hun- 
dred happy, eager-faced children gath- 
ered in the children’s wing of the Wash- 
burn Public Library on Saturday after- 
noon. It was the last day of Children’s 
Book Week and from two o’clock until 
four they were entertained with stories. 
The blazing logs in the fireplace and 
the scores of bright new books, tempt- 
ingly open to show charming colored 
illustrations, made a cozy background. 
Mrs. Cushing told stories just for the 
smaller children. They sat spell-bound 
while she told them “The Cat and the 
Parrot” and four or five other favorites. 
The tiny tots were then excused and the 
older children listened to Mrs. Fahrig. 
A little talk on the care and value of 
books prefaced the stories themselves. 
In no way can children be interested so 
much in books as to show them and to 
teach them that they are great treasures 
which can bring untold happiness. 

In addition to the above, the book dis- 
play at the library aroused much en- 
thusiasm, and films were exhibited at 
the local theater. 

Watertown. Answers to the question 
of Christmas gifts were suggested in the 
displays of inexpensive but excellent 
books at the public library. The pro- 
gram featured different books each day. 
Monday, Mother Goose Books; Tuesday, 
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New Books; Wednesday, Poetry; Thurs- 
day, Fairy Tales; Friday, Illustrated edi- 
tions of the Classics; Saturday, Picture 
Books. Lists were also distributed to 
library patrons. 

Waukesha. Believing that a good 
book is never out of date among chil- 
dren, the library stressed old favorites 
in its exhibit. Some of the later books 
were displayed in store windows. 

Waupun. A model library for boys 
and girls was exhibited for two weeks. 
Upon a shelf books on all phases of child 
training attracted the attention of many 
parents. The exhibits were continued 
for two weeks and lists were given to 
patrons. 

Wausau. The contrast between books 
enjoyed by our mothers and grand- 
mothers and the books published today 
was brought out in the library celebra- 
tion of Children’s Book Week. Many of 
the old favorites have survived. 
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Lists of the best books for boys and 
girls were distributed by the librarian. 

Wisconsin Rapids. The parents must 
work with the librarian in determining 
what books the children shall read. The 
librarian cooperated with the book buy- 
ers of the community in planning chil- 
dren’s reading. The week was divided 
up into Mother’s day, Father’s day, 
Teacher’s day, Boy Scout and Camp Fire 
day and Little Children’s day. Occasion 
was also taken to inquire the extent of 
service given to children. It was found 
that there were 1,200 children holding 
cards and each draws about three books 
a year if the circulation were equally 
divided. There are on the shelves over 
3,400 volumes for the children. The li- 
brary spends about one-third of its book 
fund for children’s books each year. 

The local theater kindly cooperated 
during the week and showed the film 
of The Cricket on the Hearth. 


RACINE COUNTY MEETING 


“The country library, with its neighborhood branches, is fast supplanting the un- 
connected rural institutions, and the community is gaining in strength and library 


efficiency.’’—A. E. BOSTWICK. 


Every town in Racine county was rep- 
resented at a 1 o’clock luncheon held 
Saturday, October 25th, in the special 
dining room of the Y. W. C. A. by per- 
sons interested in county library work. 
Every state graded school sent at least 
one ‘representative and all the rural 
schools were represented. 

The teachers in the county have given 
most loyal support to this great county- 
wide movement for which they deserve 
very special praise. Mr. J. R. Jones, Jr., 
Chairman of the County Board of Super- 
visors, was present and gave an ex- 
temporaneous talk about the County Li- 
braries and urged all those present to 
ask their respective supervisors to vote 
for the renewal of the contract for the 
County Library system. He read a 
letter from the president of the Iowa 
Library Association, congratulating Ra- 
cine county on their broad vision in un- 
dertaking County Library work. Miss 
Hannum, Chief Librarian in Racine, was 


called to Iowa to tell how the County 
Library system was begun in Racine 
county and to tell of its work. A part 
of this letter follows: ‘We, in Iowa, are 
indeed envious of this work which is be- 
ing carried on in your county. I wish 
our Iowa counties might follow in your 
footsteps.” 

Miss Mary Katharine Reely, Instructor 
in Book Selection at the Library School 
of the University of Wisconsin, pleased 
the audience with her discussion of books 
and authors and created an increased 
love for the good things in literature. 
She talked particularly of the books 
which would appeal to the people living 
in the open country and the applause 
given her was loud and sincere. 

Dr. Keech, President of the Library 
Board, was unable to be present to greet 
the county workers and Mr. F. M. Lon- 
ganecker, superintendent of the city 
city schools, represented the Library 
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Board and gave an enthusiastic welcome 
and pleasing address. 

After the addresses, a play written 
by Miss Reely was read by four people 
from the county and one from the city. 
Miss Ione Sorenson took the part of the 
Norwegian woman and was received 
most graciously and _ enthusiastically. 
This dramatic reading was put in as 
part of the program to show how inter- 
esting it can be made if read aloud by 
people taking the respective parts. 

Everybody went away from the meet- 
ing in an enthusiastic frame of mind and 
determined to work for County Libraries. 
They also expressed their wishes that 
such a meeting could be held at least 
once a year. 

Besides the teachers who represented 
every nook and corner of the county, the 
following were present: County Super- 
visor Hute and E. A. Polley from Roch- 
ester; Supervisor Skewes from York- 
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ville, and Mrs. Irene Skewes and five 
other members of the Yorkville Parent- 
Teachers’ Association; Mrs. Rasch, Mrs. 
Stever, Burlington Library Board, and 
Miss Henderson, Burlington librarian; 
Mrs. Merrill and Mrs. Heningfield from 
Waterford Library Board; Miss McEach- 
ron, County Superintendent of Schools, 
and Mrs. Klema, County Visiting 
Teacher, came with their usual splendid 
cooperating spirit; Mrs. Charles Nystrom 
from the Sturtevant Parent-Teachers, 
and Mrs. O. C. Stearns and Mrs. S. S. 
Morse from the Caledonia Parent- 
Teachers; Mrs. L. C. Foster from the 
Treadwell Community Club; Mrs. Walter 
Pearce from the Mygatts Corners Com- 
munity Club; Mrs. Frudenwald from the 
Linwood Community Club; Miss Esther 
Gooder from the Caldwell Community 
Club; Mrs. Rowley from Trautwein 
Mothers’ Club; Mrs. Johnson, from 
Rusher Community Club. 


SPARTA FREE LIBRARY OBSERVES FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


A most delightful occasion marked the 
celebration of the fiftieth year of public 
library service in Sparta, Wisconsin. 
The library’s two rooms, the children’s 
room, and the adult reading and refer- 
ence room were filled by an appreciative 
audience who were greeted by four 
young ladies dressed in the style of fifty 
years ago—impersonating trustees of 
those earlier years. 


A program had been planned by the 
librarian, Miss Knudson, and the Li- 
brary Trustees, which brought out most 
aptly the earliest history of the library, 
its very steady progress, and by no 
means omitting some of the features of 
the modern tendencies in the library’s 
work. 

Dr. S. E. Letson, president of the 
Board, opened the program with a few 
remarks on Sparta’s library history, and 
with some happy phrases fittingly intro- 
duced each speaker. 

Mrs. A. S. Baldwin gave a most inter- 
esting account of the library from the 
time it was housed in the office of 


Sparta’s dentist, Dr. Wells, who was the 
first librarian, and received $50 a year 
for his services, up to the present day 
when the library has an appropriation 
of $4,000. 

Mr. Wm. H. Blyton, president of the 
Board in 1886, gave not only some his- 
torical facts, but also stressed the im- 
portance of a library in the community. 
Miss Delsie Allen, high school librarian, 
very interestingly presented one of the 
modern tendencies in library work, 
namely, the growth of the school library 
demanded by new methods of study. 
The high school orchestra also added to 
the pleasure of the evening. 

Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, library visitor 
to Sparta Free Library and instructor in 
the Library School, talked on the “En- 
richment of Life Through Books,” read- 
ing extracts from some as illustrations. 

The following excerpts from Mrs. 
Baldwin’s paper are of interest, not to 
Sparta alone, but are a contribution to 
the public library progress in Wisconsin, 
as well as in the United States. The 
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librarian, Miss Knudson, and the Library 
Trustees are to be congratulated for 
what the library is standing in Sparta, 
and for the fact that they are not los- 
ing sight of the first purpose which actu- 
ated its founding. 

“The first record of those few books 
in Dr. Wells’ office is dated May 8, 1874, 
and the officers were O. R. Smith, presi- 
dent. I may say right here that his son, 
Walter McMynn Smith, is the librarian 
of the University of Wisconsin and is al- 
ways a willing, helpful friend in time of 
need, and his daughter, Mary A. Smith, 
is in the city library of Madison. The 
vice president was T. D. Steele; trea- 
surer, I. H. Allen; secretary, M. A. Thay- 
er, with C. Blakeslee and L. S. Fisher, 
trustees, and Dr. Wells, librarian. 


“May 11, 1874, the trustees asked the 
village board for one hundred dollars to 
buy new books. 

“May 24, 1874, E. W. Crane was asked 
to take charge of the library. The books, 
property and fixtures of the Sparta Li- 
brary were turned over to the Free Li- 
brary and Reading Room. About this 
time Dr. Wells was paid fifty dollars for 
services. It has always been a mystery 
to me how the doctor managed to see to 
his patients, do his work, and tend to the 
library. It may be that people had bet- 
ter, stronger teeth in those days when 
they cracked nuts with their teeth and 
ate salt pork—anyway, he got fifty dol- 
lars for his library work. 

“In May, 1875, the by-laws of the li- 
brary were drawn up. 

“In January, 1877, Mr. Hill, Mr. Len- 
ingham and Mr. Masters were added to 
the board of trustees and the motion was 
made that the annual meeting of the 
board should be held on the first Mon- 
day in July. 

“In September, 1877, the librarian’s 
salary was fixed at seventy-five dollars 
a year and it was left optional with the 
librarian whether he keep the library 
open to the public at all business hours 
or only half days during the week. Mr. 
Hunting’s, Mr. Nutting’s and Mr. Cum- 
ming’s names were added at this time 
and the librarian’s salary was increased 
to one hundred dollars per year. 
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‘At the annual meeting in 1879, L. A. 
Brown and Wm. Lohmiller were elected 
trustees, and the proportion of books 
were to be divided as follows: History 
and travel, 20 per cent; Juvenile, 15 per 
cent; Fiction, 20 per cent; Biography, 
15 per cent, and Miscellaneous, 30 per 
cent. 

“July, 1880, T. B. Tyler, Mr. Condit 
and W. H. Blyton were added to the 
board and Mr. Blyton’s name is the first 
name I’ve read to you tonight who is 
alive to tell you of the library as it was 
—and is! 

“In 1888, Mr. Dodge was a trustee. 
There is a period from August 16, 1881, 
to July, 1888, of which no record can be 
found. The librarian’s salary was in- 
creased to one hundred and fifty dollars 

“At the annual meeting July, 1884, the 
officers were ‘T. B. Tyler, president; 
Mrs. O. I. Newton, vice president; J. J. 
Esch, secretary; R. S. Wells, librarian, 
and the name of Professor Bloomingdale 
is added. 

“In 1885, the rooms and bookcases 
were found inadequate and Tyler, Wells 
and Esch were appointed a committee 
to take the matter in charge. In July, 
1885, the librarian’s salary was two hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, which was to 
include rent, fuel, light and service. 

“July 17, 1886. W. H. Blyton, presi- 
dent; Dodge, vice president; Simpson, 
secretary. 

“July, 1887. W. H. Blyton, president; 
M. A. Thayer, vice president; W. W. Gra- 
ham, secretary, and the trustees, A. E. 
Howard, D. C. Beebe, Peter Miller and 
Dr. F. P. Stiles. Meanwhile the library 
had been moved over to the office of Dr. 
E. P. Hall, who was also a dentist—so 
you see why the library and dentists are 
permanently linked in my mind. 

“In looking over the old records we 
find the rules and laws of the library 
were changed frequently and covered 
much ground. About this time we be- 
gan to dream dreams, Dr. Stiles and 
Mrs. O. I. Newton, especially, that some 
day we would have a home of our own 
and no doubt some one will tell you this 
evening how our dreams came true and 
they will tell you of the time and thought 
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given by Mr. George Richardson, who 
was eighteen years an active and earnest 
worker. And also of the twenty-eight 
years of service given by Miss Scouten, 
who had the joy of seeing the books move 
out of the old home into the new. I 
wonder if we, as Club members, ap- 
preciate the time our librarians spent in 
looking up matter for the different sub- 
jects. I know it is the custom of the 
Sparta Literary Club to send a program 
as soon as it is printed to the Librarian 
so that she may be ready to supply the 
books on the different themes on request, 
whether it is on Bees and Moths and 
Butterflies, or Mammals long extinct, or 
Holsteins and Guernseys, Wyandottes or 
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Plymouth Rocks, The Deluge or a Twenty 
Story Skyscraper—from personal ex- 
perience I can say they always do their 
level best, even to sending away for 
literature. Now this is very nice and 
very obliging in them, but really it is 
not just what they are paid for and it 
surely is worth a hearty, ‘thank you’ 
from us ‘clubbers.’ 

“One dream more. Some day I hope 
the Library will have rooms enough so 
that it may be a club center, a social 
center for educational entertainments 
that may be too small for large rooms. 
And that the community may find it 
ever a meeting place to plan on what 
books are best to put on our shelves.” 
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TALES OF SHIPS AND SEAS 


Sea Stories 

Connolly, J. B., Crested seas. 

Connolly, J. B., Deep sea’s toll. 

Connolly, J. B., Head winds. 

Connolly, J. B., Out of Gloucester. 

Connolly, J. B., Running free. 

Connolly, J. B., The seiners. 

Connolly, J. B., Tide rips. 

Conrad, J., Nigger of the Narcissus. 

Conrad, J., Rescue. 

Conrad, J.,Shadow line. 

Conrad, J., Typhoon. 

Cooper, J. F., Pilot, The. 

Day, H. F., Blow the man down. 

Drake, M., Wo. 

French, J. L., Great sea stories. 

Hawes, C. B., Great quest. 

Hawes, C. B., Mutineers. 

Hopkins, W. J.,She blows! and sparm at 
that! 

Hugo, V. M., Toilers of the sea. 

Jacobs, W. W., Castaways. 

Jacobs, W. W., Many cargoes. 

Kendall,O.,Romance of the Martin 
Connor. 

Kipling, R., “Captains courageous.” 

London, J., Mutiny of the Elsinore. 

London, J., Seawolf, The. 

Loti, P., Iceland fisherman. 

Lubbock, A. B., Deep sea warriors. 

McFee, W., Captain Macedoine’s daugh- 
ter. 

McFee, W., Casuals of the sea. 

Marryat, F., Mr. Midshipman Easy. 

Melville, H., Moby Dick. 

Melville, H., Typee. 

Scott, M., Tom Cringle’s log. 

Snaith, J. C., Sailor, The. 

Stacpoole, H. De V., Vanderdecken. 

Tooker, L. F., Middle passage. 

Tooker, L. F., Under rocking skies. 

Williams, B. A., Ali the brothers were 
valiant. 

Williams, B. A., Black Pawl. 

True Tales 

Bore, D. W., The lookout man. 

Chatterton, E. K., Romance of the ship. 

Collins, D., Sea tracks of the Speejacks. 

Dana, R.H., Two years before the mast. 

Frothingham, J. P., Sea fighters from 
Drake to Farragut. 

Frothingham, J. P.,Sea wolves of seven 
shores. 

Hawes, Whaling. 

Hildebrand, A. S., Blue water. 


Kenlan, J., Fourteen years a sailor. 

King, S. H., Bunch of rope yarns. 

King, S. H., Dog watches at sea. 

Lubbock, A. B., Round the horn before 
the mast. 

McFee, W., Letters from an ocean tramp. 

Meriwether, L., Afloat and ashore on the 
Mediterranean. 

Nutting, W. W., Track of the “Typhoon.” 

Paine, R. D., Book of buried treasure. 

Paine, R. D., Lost ships and lonely seas. 

Paine, R.D.,Ships and sailors of old 
Salem. 

Paine, R. D., Roads of adventure. 

Read, G. H., Last cruise of the Saginaw. 

Riesenberg, F., Under sail. 

Slocum, J., Sailing alone around the 
world. 

Stock, R., Cruise of the dream ship. 

Whidden, J. D., Ocean life in the old sail- 
ing ship days. 

Some Poetry of the Sea 

Frothingham, R.,Songs of the sea and 
sailors chanteys. 

Masefield, J., Salt water poems and bal- 
lads. 

Although younger readers will enjoy 


many of the books listed above, the fol- 
lowing books are specially recommended 
for boys and girls. 


Sea Stories 
Adventures of Uncle Sam’s sailors. 
Brady, C. T., Midshipman in the Pacific. 
Bullen, F, T., Cruise of the Cachalot 
round the world after sperm whales. 
Bullen, F. T., Frank Brown, sea appren- 
tice. 
Drysdale, W., Young supercargo. 
Hawes, C. B., Great quest. 
Hawes, C. B., Mutineers, 
Kipling, R., Captains courageous. 
London, J., Cruize of the Dazzler. 
Munroe, K., Dory mates. 
Verne, J., Twenty thousand leagues under 
the sea. 
Ship Wrecks 
Alden, W.L., New Robinson Crusoe. 
Eggleston, G.C., Wreck of the Red Bird. 
Frazar, D., Perseverance island. 
Marryat, F., Masterman ready. 
Paine, R. D., Wrecking master. 
Stockton, F.R.,Casting away of Mrs 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 
Wyss, J. D., Swiss Family Robinson. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Children’s Cards 


Promotion into High School necessi- 
tates increased use of the adult depart- 
ment. It therefore frequently becomes 
necessary to transfer juvenile borrowers 
to the adult department before their ap- 
plications have expired. The time at 
which this transfer shall be made may 
constitute a slight problem. 

Libraries have found the real age un- 
satisfactory as a guide for making the 
transfer because the promotion from the 
grades does not occur at the same age 
for all children. 

It seems wise then to transfer a card 
from the juvenile to the adult depart- 
ment when the boy or girl enters High 
School, rather than making the transfer 
at the attainment of a certain age. 

This transfer need not necessarily 
carry with it all the adult privileges if 
in the opinion of the wise librarian the 
boys and girls are found to abuse their 
acquired privileges or to interfere with 
the rights of older and perhaps less in- 
sistent borrowers. Any _ restrictions, 
however, should be tactfully but firmly 
applied. 

The Library in the Evenings 

The service to children in the evenings 
has also become a problem in many small 
libraries. In the smaller cities it seems 
most natural that the children should be 
down town; and, if down town, what 
better place for them than the library? 
The result is that the chairs and read- 
ing room are occupied and library space 
filled by children. 

The children have probably had care- 
free hours after school in which they 


might exchange books and browse over 
the shelves. They usually spend the 
evening hours looking idly through 
magazines or newspapers, stopping only 
casually at a picture or brief description. 
Many adults, on the other hand, have 
free time only in the evenings and a li- 
brary with chairs all filled or space over- 
run with restless children does not in- 
vite their use. Earnest as the library’s 
desire is to meet the insistent pressure 
from the children, no public library can 
slight its service to the adult and become 
merely an adjunct to the schools. 

Many libraries in the small cities of 
Wisconsin are realizing the increasing 
problem of the evening service and are 
making changes in their regulations. Ac- 
cording to reports the following cities 
have within the past two years put into 
force a ruling which excludes. the 
younger children from the library in the 
evenings. 

Marshfield—Excludes children below 
9th grade. 

Reedsburg—Excludes children below 
7th grade. 

Stanley—Excludes children below 9th 
grade. 

Stoughton—Excludes children below 
high school. 

Two Rivers—Excludes children below 
high school. 

Wisconsin Rapids—Excludes children 
below high school. 

Withee — Excludes 
twelve years. 

Library boards in other cities are 
seriously considering the matter this 
winter. 


children under 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


Local History in Drama and in 
Narrative 

Those who are familiar with William 
Ellery Leonard’s Red Bird will also be 
glad of the very interesting historical 
account of this event in the published 
address of W. G. Clough, Portage, Wis- 
consin. The speech was delivered June 
14, 1924, at the dedication of a monu- 
ment erected by the Wau-Bun Chapter, 
D. A. R., to mark the site of Fort Winne- 
bago and Surrender of Red Bird. The 
pamphlet sells for 50 cents, and may be 
secured from the Public Library, Port- 
age, Wisconsin. 


A Librarian’s Contribution 


What promises to be a contribution to 
the subject of school libraries, especially 
for teachers who are to take charge of 
such work, is by Martha O. Skaar, as- 
sistant librarian in the State Normal 
School, La Crosse, Wisconsin. The work, 
The Library and How to Use It: A 
Syllabus for Students, is in mimeo- 
graphed form. Any further information 
relative to its use or purchase may be 
secured by writing to Miss Skaar, at the 
address given. 


Who’s Who Material 


Keeping up with the many names in 
present day literature as well as in 
other fields is a task by itself. What 
publishers are doing for us must not be 
overlooked. The following list of bio- 
graphical pamphlets is given as printed 
in the Publishers’ Weekly, November 1, 
1924. It will supplement the list given 
in the “Notes for Librarians” in the 
Bulletin for May, 1928, and April, 1924. 


The Macmillan Company 


Padraic Colum. 

James Bryce. 

Sir Harry Johnston. 

Jack London. 

St. John Ervine. 

Sara Teasdale. 

John Masefield (in preparation.) 
May Sinclair (in preparation.) 
William Allen White. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Arthur Train. 

John Galsworthy. 

Meredith Nicholson. 

Under the title “An Author’s Who’s 
Who in the Reference Room,” the Chi- 
cago Public Library Staff News for 
October, 1924, we quote the following 
paragraph: 

In order to fill the demand for bio- 
graphical material on contemporary 
authors the Reference Room staff is at- 
tempting to build up a vertical file pam- 
phlet collection which it is hoped will 
some day be adequate to supply the de- 
mand. The leading publishers of the 
country have been written to, with the 
request that they send whatever pam- 
phlet material they have on _ their 
authors, and by this means over four 
hundred biographical sketches of authors 
have been collected. 


The New Larned 


The twelve volumes in which this work 
is published are now complete. In a 
future number of the Bulletin a more 
detailed review of this splendid work 
will be given. The two last volumes are 
at hand, and are all that the previous 
volumes have been in completeness and 
workmanship. A valuable supplemen- 
tary index of additional references is in 
volume 12. Another index is the list of 
works from which passages have been 
quoted in the New Larned. This bibli- 
ography covers 82 pages. The dates of 
publication add to the value of this list, 
and furthermore show the recency of 
publications cited. 


A Little Leaven 


A chance remark about a book if 
spoken by the right person will often do 
as much to interest people as other forms 
of publicity. In the Year-Round Book- 
selling News, September 1, 1924, is an 
article called “Knowing Key People,” 
which quotes from an address of B. T. 
Ripley of Toronto before the Canadian 
Booksellers’ and Stationers’ Association. 

He says: “There are some people in 
the community who can be looked upon 
as key people and they directly or in- 
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directly influence the action of many 
others. 

“Such men as clergymen, public speak- 
ers, lawyers, and others who will not 
only be induced to mention a book in 
their casual conversation, but who also 
frequently mention specific titles and 
authors in their public utterances, are 
the people whom the bookseller can culti- 
vate to advantage.” 

The article also goes on to say: “This 
is an idea worth the bookstore’s atten- 
tion. Are the prominent people in your 
city boosting books? The _ bookseller 
should know key men and women: 
teachers, politicians, leaders in the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and the Women’s 
Club, Y. M. C. A. directors, Boy Scout, 
Girl Scout, and Camp Fire Girls leaders, 
church workers. All of these people 
can influence book sales. 

“Call on them occasionally and keep 
them informed about the book service 
your store offers.” 

Librarians should also follow this ad- 
vice. 


Education by Air and the Public Library 


In the Year-Round Bookselling News, 
November 1, 1924, is another idea sug- 
gested to the bookseller, and which we 
immediately pass on to the librarian. It 
1s called Air College Posters, and says: 


“Key to Knowledge Found With Twist 
of Radio Dial,” is the slogan printed 
across a new poster announcing the edu- 
cational courses broadcasted by New 
York University from WJZ, the station 
of the Radio Corporation of America. 
Across the bottom of the same poster are 
the words “Follow Up the Lectures by 
Reading Books,” and the Radio Corpora- 
tion is anxious to co-operate with book 
dealers who will display the poster in 
their windows. 

The great public interest in radio pro- 
grams will make many people stop before 
the bookstore window to read the poster 
and incidentally to look at the books on 
display. WJZ suggests that booksellers 
include in their windows a special shelf 
of books on the subject of the lectures for 
the week, economics, biology, politics, or 
literature, and run a ribbon from the 
poster to this shelf. People who are 
hearing the radio lecture courses will 
want books for collateral reading. 

The fall term of the “Air College” 
consists of 54 evening lectures, under the 
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direction of the Radio Educational Com- 
mittee of New York University. The 
talks are popular and non-technical in 
tone and the broadcasting station finds 
these courses a strong feature of their 
radio service. 

Booksellers and others who wish to 
display the poster may obtain copies 
from W. J. Flynn, Radio Corporation of 
America, 233 Broadway, New York.” 

Dramas and Pageants 

Teachers as well as librarians will be 
interested in a pamphlet published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York, called 
Teaching Modern Plays, by Helen Louise 
Cohen, head of Department of English, 
Washington Irving High School, New 
York. It is especially designed to be 
used with Miss Cohen’s play books, and 
copies of the pamphlet will be furnished 
teachers using her books as class texts. 

A May Day pageant published by A. L. 
Barnes and Company, 7 West 45th 
Street, New York and listed at 50 cents, 
is Springtime by Catherine Snodgrass. 
Another from the same publisher and 
for the same price is Tree of Memory: 
An Armistice Day Pageant. These two 
publications belong to a series, edited by 
Linwood Taft, called Pageants With a 
Purpose. They are in form for a loose 
leaf collection of dramas or pageants 
“with a purpose.” It will be worth 
while to write to the publisher for other 
titles as they come out. 

In the Drama for November, 1924, is 
the announcement of a Drama League 
play contest. A prize of $100 is offered 
for plays suitable for children of the 7th, 
8th, and 9th grades of the junior high 
school. 


Advanced Courses in Library Science 


Again this year the Library School of 
the New York Public Library offers ad- 
vanced courses during the second semes- 
ter which are open with certain restric- 
tions to properly qualified auditors. 

Lectures will begin on February ninth 
and the term will end the second week 
in June. Anyone planning to take these 
courses will need arrange for a leave of 
absence from February seventh to June 
eighth. Courses will be given in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Advanced Library Ad- 
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ministration, Advanced Book Selection, 
Art and the Book, Children’s Literature, 
Literature of History and Geography, 
School Library Work and Special Li- 
brary Work. 

The course content is planned to meet 
the needs of librarians who wish to get 
in touch with recent developments along 
the many lines of library activity. Ad- 
mission is based on the experience and 
maturity of the applicant. In general, 
she should have an equipment in knowl- 
edge of library practice and tools equiva- 
lent to that possessed by a graduate of a 
one-year Library School. 

Detailed outlines will be ready for dis- 
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tribution on December first. Copies will 
be mailed to any library wishing more 
complete information for members of 
the staff. They will also be sent to in- 
dividual librarians and assistants who 
wish for further information. 

Auditors are admitted for full courses 
only. Registration should be made as 
early as possible. Fees are at the rate of 
five dollars per course of twelve lectures, 
payable in advance. Persons interested 
will please address the Supervisor of 
Advanced Courses, Library School of the 
New York Public Library, 476 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The introduction of the course in 
Children’s Work which always antedates 
Good Book Week, and the interlude al- 
lowed for the History of Books and 
Printing, as based on the study of Title 
Pages and Printers’ Marks, were the 
unusual features of the past month. 
The School had its share in Good Book 
Week through the special emphasis given 
the children’s course at that time, and 
the exhibit prepared by a committee 
of the class, account of which will be 
found in this Bulletin in the article, 
“Children’s Book Week in the Libra- 
ries,” p. 9. The exhibit proved of un- 
usual interest this year, because of its 
historical and educational values; many 
teachers came to study the development 
of children’s literature, afterwards send- 
ing their pupils to see for themselves 
how boys and girls had been reading 
their own favorite books through many 
years. 

There was a compelling exhibit of 
newer adult books arranged by Miss 
Reely, also good editions of older books, 
to afford the students opportunity to 
make selection for their Christmas buy- 
ing, as well as to study the arrangement 
of such a display. 

The students prepared an attractive 
exhibit of title-pages as the final exer- 


cises in the study of this subject which 
they undertook with enthusiasm and a 
genuine appreciation of artistic bibli- 
ography. 

Dr. Joseph Schafer and Prof. Frederic 
L. Paxson have met with the class in 
Book Selection, contributing much, by 
their interpretation of the use of source 
material in the writing of history, to a 
larger understanding of the selection 
of history for the shelves of a library. 
Prof. Carl Russell Fish followed with 
an illuminating survey of the books in 
American history. Professor MacGregor 
as in former years gave the lessons in 
parliamentary practice which are so es- 
sential a part of the equipment of every 
one studying to enter public service. 

The class had the opportunity of hear- 
ing Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt when she 
spoke at University Convocation on No- 
vember 12th. Mrs. Katherine Oliver 
McCoy on visiting the School (to see for 
herself what a library school really was) 
very graciously read from Sentimental 
Tommy and Margaret Ogilvie. 

Prof. Oskar Hagan, Carl Schurz ex- 
change professor at the University for 
a semester, lectured before the Madison 
Branch of the American Association of 
University Women in the auditorium 
of the Public Library on November 22d, 
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his subject being “Portrait Painting.” 
The occasion brought an audience of 
over 300, as Professor Hagan is a dis- 
tinguished scholar. After the lecture, 
most of the audience adjourned to the 
rooms of the Library School in the same 
building, where coffee was served. The 
guests enjoyed not only the exhibits men- 
tioned above, but all the appointments 
of the School itself. Many of the 
students attended the lecture, and later 
assisted in serving the large company. 


The annual fall outing came this year 
on October 25th, when the faculty and 
class under the leadership of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester, went to Devil’s Lake. The 
time coincided with the required trip of 
the Geology Department to this region 
noted for its unique formation, and 
visited by scientists from all over the 
world. It is an excellent objective for a 
class in geology, a class so large that a 
special train is required to transport 
them, and the smaller group of the Li- 
brary School, bound for a day in the 
open, were glad of the opportunity to 
be thus easily transported. While the 
library group, with Mr. Lester as guide, 
climbed the bluffs about the lake to see 
both formation and view, Mrs. Lester 
and her delegated assistants prepared a 
substantial picnic lunch with steak and 
coffee cooked over the open fire and many 
good things brought from home. 


Kodaks were in evidence at all times, 
and as the day was bright, many were 
the successful snap-shots that appeared 
later on the School bulletin board to 
chronicle another successful outing. 
After lunch, Mr. Lester gave a talk on 
the geology of the region, and singing 
and stories followed until late afternoon 
brought the time for the return trip. 
The “special” which had left Madison at 
8:00 A. M., brought us back at half after 
five, with a splendid day in memory. 

Home coming on November 15th and 
the Thanksgiving season brought wel- 
come calls from Ruth Rice Loftsgordon, 
714; Rena Landt Palmer, ’20; Mrs. Anne 
C. Haxby, ’21; Ruth Haylett, ’23; Eliza- 
beth A. Lathrop, ’23; and several former 
members of summer classes, Mrs. Carrie 
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Nicklas, Lillian Ramsay, Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. Averill, and Edna L. Roberts. 


Alumni Notes 


Corinne L. Kittelson, 710, is tempo- 
rarily on the staff of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, in the classification depart- 
ment. 

Marion Humble, ’13, as executive sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Book Publishers, had an illuminating 
article in the Atlantic Booksheif for 
November on “No Depression in the 
Book Business and No Seasonal Slump.” 

Sophia Hall, 716 (Mrs. Carl Glidden), 
in writing to give her change of address 
to 2608 Pillsbury Avenue, South, Minne- 
apolis, tells also that she is cataloguing 
on part time the Bureau for Research in 
Government, of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Ruth A. Sorenson, 717 (Mrs. Victor 
Solberg), has moved to Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, where her address is 211 Duck 
Street. 

Edla M. Laurson, 718, has accepted ap- 
pointment as librarian of the Ginsburg 
Branch, Detroit Public Library. 

Martha O. Skaar, 18, is the author of 
a text for those who are teaching or 
studying the use of books and libraries 
in colleges and normal schools. For fur- 
ther information see “Notes for Li- 
brarians” in this issue. 

Rena Landt, ’20, who had been on the 
staff of the La Crosse Public Library as 
cataloguer since her graduation, was 
married on September 13th to Mr. Otis 
Palmer. Their home address is Mauston, 
Wisconsin. 

Thelma L. Paulson, ’20, was married 
in September to Mr. A. C. Lindauer. 
They are living at 307 E. Gorham St., 
Madison. Miss Paulson was succeeded 
in her position as librarian of the Forest 
Products Laboratories by Ellen A. Hoff- 
man, ’22. 

Agnes M. Brennan, ’21, children’s 
librarian, Council Bluffs Public Library, 
was married on November 20 to Mr. John 
E. Fanning. Their home is 422 Walnut 
Court Apartment, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Mrs. Anne C. Haxby, ’21, librarian of 
the Public Library, Baker, Oregon, called 
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at the School en route for New York, 
whence she sailed on November 22 for 
eight months of European travel, going 
first to Italy, where she will spend the 
winter months. 


Kathleen Thompson, ’23, has been made 
acting-head of the Catalog and Order 
Department, Public Library, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Miss Thompson wrote 
that six members of the staff motored 
to the Southern Library Conference in 
Asheville, N. C., in October, taking as 
one conveyance their county book truck, 
which caused a great deal of interest all 
along the way. They are hoping this 
interest will pave the way for more book 
trucks in the South and increased library 
activity in other directions. 

Helen E. Hempstead and Geraldine 
Demmler, both 1914, had sections of their 
final bibliographies printed in Publishers’ 
Weekly for September 20 and October 
25, respectively. 
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Malvina C. Clausen, ’12, was chairman 
of the Library Section of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association meeting in Novem- 
ber. Maude V: Dickinson, ’18, led the 
round table discussion. Martha O. 
Skaar, ’18, was on the program, also 
Mary C. Heronymous, S§.S., 1911, Edith 
Ruddock, S.S., 1919, and Anna J. Plumb, 
S.S., 1918. Mrs. W. L. Davis, ’16, was 
elected chairman for next year. 


Summer Session 

Helen Smith, S.S., 1917, has resigned 
as librarian of the Rice Lake Public Li- 
brary to go,as assistant in the Public 
Library of Chico, California, the first of 
January. 

Louise Ayers, S.S., 1918, was married 
to Mr. Russell Bender of Toledo, Ohio, 
in April. 

Fern E. Perry, S.S., 1920, is tempo- 
rarily on the staff of the Milwaukee 
Public Library, in the Cataloguing De- 
partment. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to the editor, ’Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library 


Commission. 


Appleton. During October 8,374 
books and magazines were borrowed 
from the library. One hundred eighteen 
new borrowers were registered in the 
adult department and 58 in the chil- 
dren’s department during the month. 
The adult department added 108 new 
books and 67 new volumes were put into 
circulation in the children’s department. 

Ashland. A steady gain in the use of 
books from the Vaughn library shows an 
increase of 76 per cent over the use five 
years ago. Such an increase in service 
has made the present quarters entirely 
inadequate. Also the location of the 
library on the second floor has proved a 
deterrent to greater service. 

The children’s work and the reference 
have both increased in proportion to the 
circulation. A school duplicate collec- 
tion has been begun for those schools 
which are at a greater distance from the 
library. The reference collection has 
been strengthened by the addition of the 


new Larned’s History for Ready Refer- 
ence and Compton’s Encyclopedia, and 
Grove’s Encyclopedia of Music and Musi- 
cians. It is hoped that in the near 
future some more adequate quarters may 
be secured for the library. 


Beloit. The season of Grand Opera 
and concerts creates special interest in 
music which the library has met by 
making available a specially attractive 
collection of books on music. The in- 
terest has extended even to the school 
children who are interested in composers 
and their compositions. A list of un- 
usual books on music appeared in the 
paper. 


Berlin. One hundred new books were 
“gobbled up” by the hungry reading 
public almost as soon as they were 
placed on the shelves one Saturday after- 
noon in November. These volumes in- 
cluded the Pulitzer prize work on the 
American Revolution and George Ber- 
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nard Shaw’s St. Joan, and also The Life 
and Letters of Walter Hines Page. 

Brown County. Because of a large in- 
crease in the circulation of books in the 
rural districts, the De Pere library board 
voted to petition the Brown County 
Board of Supervisors for $800, an in- 
crease of $300 over the amount given to 
De Pere last year. During 1923 the 
books circulated were 2,067. In ten 
months of 1924 the circulation was 5,093. 
This measures the service from the De 
Pere library only, and not including 
similar service to the county from 
Kellogg public library of Green Bay. 

A collection of about fifty volumes has 
been sent to the Pomperin school in 
charge of Miss Helen Haggerty. That 
the people of Brown county appreciate 
the privilege of using the resources of 
the Kellogg public library, is evidenced 
by the gratifying statistics of circula- 
tion for the month of October. The 
circulation from the main library alone 
was 5387 books not counting circulations 
from stations in the county. Every day 


brings letters and cards requesting 
books. 
Burlington. At the November elec- 


tions the city voted the bond issue for 
the remodeling of the city hall which in- 
cludes larger quarters for the public 
library on the ground floor. The plans 
for the library room are most attractive. 


Brodhead. Many citizens have felt 
for a number of years that considering 
the importance and the universal use our 
citizens make of our library, that the 
time has arrived when we should have 
better quarters and better facilities. We 
recall that the library had a very humble 
beginning, that private donations were 
all that made it possible and that 
through the years of its existence it has 
grown very gradually, and its splendid 
facilities, and its good selection of books 
and periodicals. The success of the li- 
brary has been due very largely to the 
ability and untiring efforts of the li- 
brarian, Miss Jessie E. Sprague. The 
city has not been niggardly, neither has 
- it been lavish in expenditures, and there 
is no need now that there should be a 
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lavish outlay, but the time has come, we 
believe, when we should begin to con- 
sider a possible way of providing larger 
ground floor quarters, and thus make 
the institution still more effective as a 
branch of our educational facilities not 
only for the students of our schools, but 
for the hundreds of adult citizens who 
are its regular patrons.—INDEPENDENT. 

Clintonville. A story hour was held 
for little children on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 15. 

Darien. The annual meeting of the 
Darien Public Library Association was 
held on November 6th, at which time 
some amendments were passed to the con- 
stitution, and plans made for the drive 
for library funds. The continued prog- 
ress of the library should warrant the 
complete success of the membership 
drive. 

The main feature of the annual meet- 
ing was an address by Miss Jennie 
Schrage of the Traveling Library De- 
partment, Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, who reviewed the progress made by 
the library, discussing from the titles 
which the library had offered to the com- 
munity, and in addition introduced certain 
interesting books which were supplied 
on a special loan from the Traveling Li- 
brary Department. 

Several members of the Library Com- 
mittee of the Sharon Women’s Club paid 
a visit to the Darien library to study its 
methods and equipment. 

Delavan. The Delavan Lake Garden 
Club recently presented to the library a 
set of Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture. 

De Pere. “Library Work as a Profes- 
sion” was the topic of an address before 
the East High School and the Nicolet 
High School by Miss Helen Mathews, li- 
brarian of De Pere Public Library. The 
outline of the requisites of a good li- 
brarian was given with a discussion of 
the elements which made the profession 
an attractive one. 

East Troy. The East Troy Hiking 
Club gave a dance and cleared $133 which 
they turned over to the public library— 
a fine public spirited thing to do. 
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Eau Claire. Plans for distribution of 
books to the city hospitals are under 
way, and it is hoped that the service will 
soon be in readiness. 

Elroy. Miss Edna L. Roberts, li- 
brarian, spent her vacation on a motor 
trip on which she visited the libraries of 
Ladysmith, Barron, Cumberland, and 
Hayward, finding many interesting ideas 
and much stimulus for the winter’s work. 

A gift of $20 has been received from 
Mr. Elgin Babcock to be used toward 
buying new books. In a small library 
with an available circulation of 1,400 per 
month together with school and refer- 
ence, it can readily be seen that all the 
resources of the library are taxed to the 
utmost. Such a gift, therefore, was par- 
ticularly appreciated. 


Fond du Lac. A total circulation of 
17,050 books for October was reported 
by the librarian. 

Visitors to the library on Armistice 
Day were interested in a display of a 
collection of pictures of local war heroes, 
war trophies, and books on the world 
war. 

The library division of the Better 
Cities Contest held a meeting on October 
28 at which Mrs. R. W. Jenkyns talked 
on “Why Library Extension for the 
County,” Reverend Robert Gordon on 
“Why Library Extension for the city,” 
and by C. B. Lester, Secretary of the 
State Library Commission, on “Your Li- 
brary and the Community.” 


Fort Atkinson. The editor regrets 
that space will not permit reprinting the 
reviews of individual books which the 
library published in the local papers. 

More than fifty novels and books of 
juvenile fiction have been recently pre- 
sented to the library. 

The library lists the outstanding 
motion pictures to be shown in Novem- 
ber and the list of books on which they 
are based. 

Fox Lake. The library has received a 
box of German books from the Wiscon- 
sin Traveling Library Department. 

Galesville. Two magazines have re- 
cently been added to the reading tables, 
Hygeia from the Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
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ciation, and Musical America, the gift 
of the Galesville Music Study Club. 

The library held a Homecoming Week 
the last of November to encourage the 
return of books long overdue. 


In a volume recently received in a col- 
lection from the Traveling Library De- 
partment, a borrower found the follow- 
ing sentences: “She told me that she 
had run away from a little farm near 
Galesvilie on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, where she was born, to travel and 
be a lady.” The book is a thrilling 
mystery story, The Second Bullet by 
Chipperfield. 

Green Bay. The North side branch li- 
brary building, badly damaged recently 
by an auto wreck, has been repaired. 

The lack of funds prevented the usual 
purchase of books during the last few 
months. The circulation, meanwhile, had 
increased tremendously and it is re- 
gretted that expenditure could not be 
made to meet this growing demand. 
Business and professional men are draw- 
ing heavily upon the library’s resources 
in addition to the usual demands on the 
collection. Many requests for books on 
Hallowe’en and the Arctic regions fol- 
lowed the occurrence of the holiday and 
explorer Stefansson’s lecture. 


Jefferson. A new floor has been com- 
pleted in the library basement. The li- 
brary continues to house the school 
classes until the new building is com- 
pleted. 

Kilbourn. Communities become accus- 
tomed to the presence of _ schools, 
churches, libraries, etc., and too many 
people take such institutions as a matter 
of course. Thus institutions begin by 
enthusiasm, later become matters of 
habit, and finally lose support. But in 
this Kilbourn is an exception. Kilbourn 
has a public library that surpasses the 
average institution of any of the towns 
several times larger than Kilbourn, both 
through its handsome building and its 
large number of volumes. The library 
is an _ educational institution, both 
through the general use of its many 
thousands of volumes and by the educa- 
tional lectures. This is evidenced in the 
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record of annual circulation of 21,800 
volumes borrowed from this library.— 
KILBOURN WEEKLY EVENTS. 

Ladysmith. Circulation for Septem- 
ber, 1924, showed an increase of 492 
volumes over the September, 1923. 


Lodi. The Women’s Club held a rum- 
mage sale on October 31 and November 1, 
for the benefit of the library. 


Menasha. The circulation for July 
was 543 more than July, 1923. Similar 
increases occurred in the records for 
August and September. Four new 
stacks have been added to the Juvenile 
Department which has been overcrowded 
for some years. 

The Sisters of the Parochial schools 
were entertained at the library during 
the last week of vacation. This occasion 
affords them an opportunity of examining 
the collection and securing material to 
be used in their work. 

The auditorium has teen entirely 
cleaned and redecorated. The clubs 
using the room are delighted with its 
fresh appearance. Mr. R. N. Hine has 
been appointed a member of the Library 
Board. 

Merrill. Story hours were resumed in 
October for children up to the sixth 
grade. 


Milwaukee. The library’s work in 
meeting the needs of the community 
has been featured in Dr. W. S. Learned’s 
new volume on The Public Library and 
the Diffusion of Knowledge. 

The reference department reports an 
unusually varied list of topics upon which 
information was demanded of it rang- 
ing from bibliographic information on an 
ancient Welsh book to the weight of a 
cubic foot of Ohio limestone and a list 
of prohibited words in Charles A. Dana’s 
newspaper office, The New York Sun. 

A bequest in the will of Isabelle Men- 
del sets aside $2,000 as a fund for the 
purchase of books for the Music De- 
partment of the public library. 

Songs to be used in connection with 
the Father and Son celebration were 
compiled by S. A. McKillop, director of 
extension work and were distributed 
from the public library. Exhibits of 
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chrysanthemums, products of boys’ and 
girls’ handicraft, and literature dealing 
with food have been featured recently 
by the library. 

A new public library for the city is 
possible if the recommendations made by 
the library board are adopted by the 
city. These recommendations follow the 
extensive investigations made of libraries 
in other cities by a committee of the 
Board. The resolution was introduced 
by trustee, John M. Work, asking that 
the Common Council and Board of Esti- 
mates approve a bond issue to cover the 
cost of the building. 


Mount Horeb. The Village Board has 
decided to take over the library upon 
the recommendation of the Library As- 
sociation Committee. The Board is plan- 
ning to place the library in a rear room 
above the new bank building. Increased 
interest in the library has been recently 
apparent. 

Neenah. The library was among the 
exhibitors at the agriculture exhibit in 
the National Manufacturers Bank 
Building. The books included those on 
agriculture, housekeeping, and others 
which might interest the visitors. 


Neillsville. An interesting exhibit at 
the library shows the various steps in 
bookmaking from manuscript to the 
finished product. These included the 
various processes of printing and bind- 
ing. Those who appreciate the vast 
amount of skilled labor which goes into 
the construction of a book are likely to 
have more respect for the volumes. 

North Fond du Lac. A movie benefit 
held for the library netted $22.75 which 
will be used to purchase new books. 

Oconto. A library station has been 
established in the Brazeau building. This 
station will be open Saturday afternoon 
from 2 to 5. 

Miss Bernice Roy, children’s librarian, 
held a Hallowe’en party for the children 
at the library and told stories appro- 
priate for the occasion. A new paper, 
Patent News, is on file at the library 
giving information on the make and the 
value of patents. 

Oshkosh. General preparation for the 
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winter was in evidence at the library re- 
cently: new shelves were placed in the 
reference and reading room, and new 
electric light fixtures were installed. 
Also the hardware on the main door 
was changed making the large doors 
easier to open and close. 

The report for the month of February 
was a gain in three departments. There 
was an increase of 589 volumes in circu- 
lation over the previous year in the 
adult circulation, and 761 volumes in 
the children’s department. 

The library is open on Sunday after- 
noons from two to six for reading and 
study. 

Osseo. This fall the village building 
had to be taken for school purposes so 
W. S. Gilpin built a new stucco building 
located beside the telephone exchange on 
Main Street, and the village rented it for 
the library. The community has taken a 
great interest in the change to the new 
attractive quarters. The book shelves 
have been refurnished to correspond to 
the interior of the building. 

Racine. In the death of Dr. J. S. 
Keech, the library board, the library 
staff. the friends, and the patrons of the 
library lose a real friend and earnest 
worker. Dr. Keech has been a member 
of the library board for 12 years and has 
served as president of the board for the 
past three years. 

Though a very busy man in his profes- 
sion, he attended every board meeting 
regularly, unless out of the city. Always 
and cheerfully he gave his time, thought, 
and influence to any matter connected 
with the work and life of the library. 
He has worked conscientiously to get the 
library service within walking distance 
of every citizen in Racine. 

As Dr. Keech saw his vision of library 
service being realized in the city, he 
turned his heart and soul toward the 
county. As he motored about the county 
and as he talked with county people in 
his office or elsewhere, he preached the 
gospel of good books. When he became 
president of the library board he said 
he was determined to see free library 
service in the entire county of Racine. In 
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February, 1923, this service was begun 
and for almost two years he followed 
day by day the development of county 
libraries which has had a really remark- 
able growth—another vision realized. 

Thus library service in the city and 
county of Racine has been built up on a 
solid foundation, has been strengthened, 
and now occupies an enviable record in 
the library world for a city the size of 
Racine—all through the untiring efforts 
and close sympathy of this public spirited 
man who has passed out of our midst. 

The library board and library staff 
have profited by his sound business poli- 
cies and constructive work; they shall 
miss him at every turn; but they will 
“carry on’ in the same spirit as a lasting 
memory to him who has been a real 
friend and who has served his community 
so faithfully in its cultural as well as its 
social and political life—RACINE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

Randolph. The library is indebted to 
patrons for the Catholic Herald, the 
Christian Herald, also a report on the 
municipal government, and activities of 
the city of Milwaukee. 

Reedsburg. It is planned to repeat 
the contest held among senior, junior 
and sophomores of the high school and 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
on book reviews. The prizes have been 
offered by the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Women’s Club and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

Sharon. Miss Laura Brownson has 
been appointed chairman of the Library 
Committee to succeed Miss Edith Smith. 
It is hoped to have a student worker 
from the library school to assist at the 
library for sometime in March. 

Sparta. The celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Sparta library is recorded elsewhere in 
this number of the Bulletin. 

A victrola has been recently added to 
the equipment of the attractive story 
hour room. 

Bargain Week was held during No- 
vember to allow the patrons to hunt up 
books which have been long overdue and 
to return them free of fines. 
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Spring Green. The Ann Mitchell Li- 
brary has been donated to the Spring 
Green Public Library by Mrs. Jenkin 
Lloyd-Jones. This collection contains 
many unusual and valuable books. 

The library has just received from the 
Wisconsin Traveling Library Depart- 
ment a collection of new volumes, one 
of the newest boxes which has never 
been circulated before. 

Viroqua. The library has felt the 
heavy demand from the reading public, 
and requests that patrons look over their 
home shelves to see whether there are 
not certain titles which other readers 
would like to read. If these volumes 
could be given to the library it would 
enable the library funds to render a 
larger service. 

Wisconsin Rapids. Prior to the elec- 
tion, the library made available much in- 
teresting material on the forestry 
amendment. 

Wood County. A resolution asking 
the Wood County Library Board for an 
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appropriation of $1,000 to be divided be- 
tween the Marshfield and Wisconsin Rap- 
ids Libraries was adopted at a board 
meeting of the Library Boards of the two 
cities held in November. This request 
is made to enable the libraries to serve 
the outlying communities to a greater 
extent. 


Book lists published in the local papers 
have been received from the following 
libraries: 


Antigo Milwaukee 
Appleton Oshkosh 
Beaver Dam Portage 
Boscobel Racine 
Chippewa Falls Reedsburg 
Eau Claire Ripon 
Fond du Lac Sheboygan 
Green Bay Tomah 
Janesville Watertown 
Kenosha Waukesha 
La Crosse Waupun 
Lake Geneva Whitewater 
Marshfield Wisconsin Rapids 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Bishop, William Warner. Practical hand- 
book of modern library cataloging. 
2d ed. 1924. 152p. Williams and 
Wilkins $1.75. 025.3 

A second edition in which errors have been 
corrected, the text brought up to date and 
somewhat amplified. Valuable for the trained 
cataloguer. Not necessary to buy new edition 
if library has old. 


Books for the high school library. 1924. 

279p. A. L. A. $1.75. 016 or 027.8 

A list of 1,500 books with annotations pre- 

pared by a joint committee of the N. E. A. 

and the School libraries section of the A. L, A. 
See Booklist 21:5 Oct. ’24. 


Shepard, F. J., comp. Index to illustra- 

tions. 1924. 89p. A.L.A.$1. 016.7 

An index compiled from lists, furnished by 

several large libraries, of picture material 

actually called for. Is put forward now as a 
tentative work. 


Philosophy and Religion 
Allinson, Anne C. E. Friends with life. 
1924. 196p. Harcourt $2. 170.4 
Short essays on questions of conduct that 
will appeal especially to those who are con- 
cerned with the guidance of young people. 
Author was at one time dean of women at 
Wisconsin university. 
Newton, Joseph F., ed. Best sermons. 
1924. 352p. Harcourt $3. 252 
The first volume of a new year book. Con- 
tains twenty sermons, representing many de- 


nominations. Should find interested readers 
in any library. 


Petrie, W. M. F. Religious life in ancient 
Egypt. 1924. 221p. illus. Hough- 
ton $2. 299 


A companion volume to Social life in an- 
cient Egypt (Bulletin Dec. ’23). Treats re- 
ligion as it existed as part of daily life. Use- 
ful in medium sized and large libraries. 


Sociology 


Fuller, Edward, comp. An international 
year book of child care and protec- 
tion. 1924. 448p. Longmans $2.50. 

362.7 

This new year book comes from England 

and covers progress in child care, including 

legal, health protective and educational as- 

pects, the world over. Will be a valuable ref- 
erence work for larger libraries. 


Haskin, F. J. The American government. 
1924, 484p. illus. Lippincott $2. 
853 


A revised edition with illustrations tipped 
in at the front. Contains new material on 
many subjects, in particular the various bu- 
reaus. Lacks an index. 


Miller, S. L. Railway transportation. 
1924. 905p. Shaw $4. 885 


Valuable as a reference work in large 
libraries. Especially good for its detailed ac- 
count of the development of the American 
railroad system and its description of rail- 
road organization and railroad service. Also 
presents the case for the Esch-Cummins act. 


Mathews, John M. American state gov- 
ernment. 1924. 660p. Appleton 
$3.75. 353.9 

Probably the best book that has appeared 
on state government. Designed primarily as 

a text book, but useful also for the general 

reader. Chapter bibliographies and index. 


Morman, James B. Farm credits in the 
United States and Canada. 1924. 
406p. Macmillan $3.50. 332.7 


Gives a comprehensive description of exist- 
ing agencies, both government and private, 
for providing credit to farmers and takes up 
the question of future policy. Author holds 
that easy credit has been a curse to the 
farmer. By an economist who has devoted 
his life to the problem Worth reading by 
working farmers as well as by students. 


Robinson, E. E. The evolution of Ameri- 
can political parties. 1924. 382p. 
Harcourt $4. 329 

Historical treatment of the development of 
the several political parties and party groups 
which have figured in national elections. Well 
written and interesting to students of history 
and political science. For large libraries. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Forestry almanac. 1924. 225p. illus. 
American Tree Assn. 634.9 
Gives an account of the United States For- 
est service and brief outlines for the states, 
also data on foreign countries and special 
articles by authorities. Compiled from offi- 
cial sources. 


Hale, G. E. The depths of the universe. 
1924. 98p. illus. Scribner $1.50. 
523 


Three articles reprinted from the Century. 
They relate to observations and discoveries 
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made at Mt. Wilson and continue the series 
begun in The new heavens (Bulletin Jun. ’22). 
See Booklist 21:56 Nov. ’24. 


Hornaday, William T. Tales from na- 
ture’s wonderlands. 1924. 235p. 
illus. Scribner $2.50. 504 


Stories, first of the great prehistoric ani- 
mals, then of the living animals of today. 
Written for young people, but of interest to 
many older readers. Good for high school 
collections. 


National Health series. 
or 30c ea. 


With the publication of the six volumes 
listed below this valuable little series is com- 
pleted. Recommended, in spite of its incon- 
venient size, especially to the small libraries 
where health material is limited. The volume 
on Ezercises for health is especially good. 

Bigelow. Adolescence. 136.7 

Frankel. Health of the worker. 613.6 

Meanes. Exercises for health. 613.7 

Noyes. Home care of the sick. 649 

Pratt. Your mind and you. 131 

Wood. The child in school. 371.7 


Smith, Cecily Fox. 


20 v. Funk $6, 


A book of famous 
ships. 1924. 181p. illus. Hough- 
ton $2. 656 


Tells the stories of some of the famous clip- 
per ships of England and America. Illus- 
trated from drawings. Printed in Great 
Britain and not up to Houghton Mifflin stand- 
ards typographically. 

See Booklist 21:11 Oct. ’24. 


Solar, Frank I. Hand craft bird houses. 
1923. 39p. illus. Bruce 45c. 
598.2 or 371.42 


A useful little pamphlet containing many 
drawings and specifications. Includes spar- 
row traps and feeding trays. Houses de- 
signed “so that they will be practical and 
still require a minimum of lumber.” Baxter’s 
Boy bird house architecture (Bruce $1), a 
more extensive treatment of the subject, offers 
in addition to good working plans suggestions 
for attracting birds, holding bird house con- 
tests, etc. 


Thomson, J. Arthur. Everyday biology. 
1924. 262p. Doran $1.25. 570 
A short, readable exposition of biology for 
the average reader. By the general editor of 
the Outline of science. 
See Booklist 20:328 Jun. ’24. 
Fine Arts 
Brinckloe, W. D. The small house, how 
to plan and build it. 1924. 2238p. 
illus. McBride $2.50. 728 


Sixty plans for small houses, apartments 
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and garages, preceded by 100 pages of dis- 

cussion of site, materials, heating, plumbing, 

etc. One chapter is devoted to the farm- 

house and there are several farmhouse plans. 
See Booklist 21:58 Nov. ’24. 


Grey, Zane. Tales of southern rivers. 
1924. 249p. illus. Harper $3. 799 


A book to interest men. Accounts of fish- 
ing adventures in the Everglades and around 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


Hartman, Lee Foster. Standardized Mah 
Jong. 1924. 311p. illus. Harper 
$2. 795 


Probably the most complete manual that 
has appeared to date. 
Smith, Charles F. Games and recrea- 


tional methods. 1924. 4638p. illus. 


Dodd $2. 790 


Very comprehensive, covering all manner 
of playground, gymnasium and camp activi- 
ties. Chapter on knots and hitches. Excel- 
lent treatment of fires and fire making. 

See Booklist 21:13 Oct. ’24. 


Literature 


Knox, E. V. Fiction as she is wrote. 
1924. 148p. illus. Dial press $1.75. 
827 


Humorous take-offs on popular types of 
fiction reprinted from Punch. Unlike Christo- 
pher Ward, burlesques an author’s style 
rather than individual books. Amusing pic- 
tures by George Morrow. 


Marr, George S. The periodical essayists 
of the eighteenth century. 1924. 
264p. Appleton $2.50. 824 


Treats of the Spectator, the Tatler, and 
lesser known periodicals. A contribution to 
the history of journalism, most suitable for 
college libraries, but valuable also for large 
public libraries, As index has only an alpha- 
betical list of periodicals. 


Cargoes for Crusoes. 
1924, 416p. illus. Appleton (and 
others) 50c. 810.9 or 820.9 

Similar to last year’s American nights en- 
tertainments. Sketches of authors and infor- 
mation about books. Published by Appleton, 

Doran and Little, Brown. 


Schulz, W. H. The sunny Southland. 
1924. 80p. Dorrance $1.25. 

811 or 821 

The author of these poems has long been 
known in educational circles in this state, 
having been active in school work for many 
years, first in Sauk county, later in Merrill 
and Eau Claire. They are poems of nature and 


Overton, Grant. 
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of philosophic reflection, with a few local 
touches (one a poem on Rib Hill, The top of 
the state) of especial interest to Wisconsin 
readers. 


Sherman, Stuart P. Points of view. 

1924. 3863p. Scribner $2. 814 or 824 

All but the first of these papers have ap- 

peared in magazines. They touch on matters 

of style, manners and morals, and are always 
vigorously expressed. 


Ward, Christopher. Twisted tales. 1924. 
217p. Holt $1.75. 817 or 827 
Parodies of popular novels, Stummox, by 
Fannie Wurst, A baked Alaskan, by James 
Oliver Dogwood, The blind booby, by Carl 
Far Fetchten. A loose lady, by Calla Wither, 
etc. Especially amusing to read aloud. Ap- 
peared in the Saturday Review of Literature. 


Drama 
Bibliography 


Logasa, Hannah and Ver Nooy, Winifred. 
Index to one-act plays. 1924. 327p. 
Faxon $6. 808.2 

An index to over 5,000 one-act plays writ- 
ten since 1900. Indexed by titles, authors, 
and subjects, the title index giving full in- 
formation about the play. Will prove indis- 
pensable in larger libraries. 


Plays 


Galsworthy, John. Representative plays. 


1924. 469p. Scribner $1.60. 822 
Contents: The silver box, Strife, Justice, 
The pigeon, A bit o’ love, Loyalties... Has an 


introduction by George P. Baker of Harvard 
that study clubs will find worth reading. 


The best plays of 1923- 
illus. Small $2.50. 
808.2 


The plays are: The show-off; Hell-bent 
fer heaven; The swan; Outward bound; The 
goose hangs high; Beggar on horseback; The 
changelings; Sun-up; Chicken feed; Tarnish. 
Dialog from the plays has been put into small 
type, making a page that is less attractive to 
read. Illustrations are a new feature. 


Mantle, Burns. 
1924, 471p. 


Marriott, J. W. One-act plays of today. 
1924. 270p. Small $2. 822 


Contents: The boy comes home, by Milne; 
Followers, by Brighouse; The stepmother, by 
Bennett; The maker of dreams, by Down; 
The little man, by Galsworthy; A night at the 
inn, by Dunsany; Campbell of Kilmhor; The 
Grand Cham’s diamond, by Monkhouse; 
Thread o‘ scarlet, by Bell; Becky Sharp, by 
Conway; The seraphic vision, by Housman. 
Notes and exercises. 
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Nichols, Adelaide. The haunted circle. 
1924. 279p. Dutton $2. 812 or 822 
Four plays: The haunted circle; The gar- 
dener’s cap; The devil’s field; The shepherd’s 
pipe. Written for the four seasons of the year 
and with the exception of the last, a Christ- 
mas play, are best adapted for out of door 
production. Are “miracle” plays to the ex- 
tent that some element of the supernatural is 
introduced into each. Call for both adults 
and children. 


History 


Clough, W. H. Fort Winnebago and the 
surrender of Red Bird. 1924. 22p. 
Portage Public Library 50c. 977.5 


Many libraries will want to add this pam- 
phlet to their collection of local material. For 
further descriptions see Notes for Librarians 
in this issue. 


Krapp, George Philip. America, the great 
adventure. 1924. 406p. illus. Knopf 
$4. 973 


Takes the method of Wells and Van Loon 
as a model in telling the story of America. 
Its good points are: an easy narrative style, 
freedom from bombast, an emphasis on social 
and industrial history, and an evolutionary 
view of history, pointing to the conclusion 
that the adventure of America has not come 
to an end. For either juvenile or adult col- 
lections. 


Travel 


Burt, Struthers. The diary of a dude 
wrangler. 1924. 3381p. illus. Scrib- 
ner $3. 917.8 


A “dude wrangler” is a man who breaks in 
Eastern “dudes,” tenderfeet, to the ways of 
the west. This has been the author’s occupa- 
tion for some years past. One of his occupa- 
tions, the other is writing. He is the author 
of Interpreter’s house and several books of 
short stories. An unusual book about the 
west. 


Davidson, Laura Lee. Isles of Eden. 
1924. 200p. Minton, Balch $2. 917.1 


The very charming diary of the life of two 
women among the French Canadians of the 
Laurentians. Kindly in its portrayal of the 
people, and written with rare appreciation of 
nature, it will appeal to cultivated readers. 


Franck, Harry A. Glimpses of Japan and 
Formosa. 1924. 2385p. illus. Cen- 
tury $3. 915 

The author’s trained powers of observation 
and his easy narrative style make this travel 
book worth while, although it is based on only 

a short visit to Japan, a stop-over of a few 

weeks, on his recent journey to China. 
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Harrison, Paul W. The arab at home. 
1924. 345p. illus. Crowell $3.50. 
915.3 


The author, a medical missionary, knows 
the Arab intimately and has written a very 
readable book. 


Hueston, Ethel. Coasting down East. 
1924. 3804p. Dodd $3.50. 917.4 


The beautiful drawings by Edward C. Cas- 
well make this account of motor travel 
through New England a charming book. The 
text is entertaining, but not distinguished. By 
the author of Prudence of the parsonage, etc. 


Smith, Wallace. On the trail in Yellow- 
stone. 1924. 105p. Putnam $1.50. 
917.87 


Doesn’t offer much information about Yel- 
lowstone, but succeeds better than most books 
that try it in capturing the humors and joys 
of camp life. Slight but quite delightful both 
in text and pictures, 


Anderson, Sherwood. A story teller’s 
story. 1924. 442p. Huebsch $3. 
921 


Somewhere in the book the author speaks 
of this as an autobiography “of the half play- 
ful sort.” It is an unconventional attempt to 
capture and define mental states, to write the 
autobiography of a mind. An unusual and 
interesting book, perhaps needed only in 
larger libraries. 


Clemens, S. L. Mark Twain’s autobiog- 
raphy. 1924. 2v. Harper $10. 921 


Random recollections dictated at intervals 
during a long period of years. Has stretches 
of pure autobiography that are delightful 
reading, but is not the startling book many 
had been led to expect, a fact which makes 
one reviewer ask, “Is there more of it some- 
where?” 


Dodge, Daniel K. Abraham Lincoln, mas- 
ter of words. 1924. 178p. Apple- 
ton $1.50. 921 


A discussion of Lincoln’s prose style, with 
examples, by a professor of English in the 
University of Illinois. Teachers could make 
use of it. 


Doyle, Arthur Conan. Memories and ad- 
ventures. 1924. 410p. illus. Little 
$4.50. 921 


The interesting life story of the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes. Tells of his adventurous 
boyhood on board a whaler and later adven- 
tures as ship’s doctor, and in the Boer War, 
of his start as a writer and his literary 
career. There is something of his spiritualis- 
tic excursions also, but not enough to spoil 
the narrative. 
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Hawtry, Charles. The truth at least. 
1924, 3381p. illus. Little $5. 792 


Biography of a popular English actor in 
whose affections horse racing was second only 
to the stage. Long, but written in a pleasant 
anecdotal style. Not needed in small libra- 
ries. 


Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. 
and his letters. 1924. 350p. At- 
lantic $4.50. 921 


The letters will interest particularly read- 
ers of literary tastes, although matters of 
politics are touched on. In the latter the 
writer reveals himself as a convinced and 
sincere conservative. Mr. Howe has linked 
the letters together with just the necessary 
amount of editorial comment. For larger 
libraries, 


Huddleston, Sisley. Poincaré; a_bio- 
graphical portrait. 1924. 192p. Lit- 
tle $2.50. 921 


“Constitutes an admirable summary of the 
events of the war as seen from the French 
capital as well as an able and candid study 
of French Ruhr policy.” (Booklist.) Author 
is Paris correspondent of London Times. For 
larger libraries. 

See Booklist 21:23 Oct. ’24. 


Lydenberg, H. M. John Shaw Billings. 
1924. 94p. A. L. A. $2.50. 921 


This biography of an American library 
pioneer stresses his library activities, but 
gives enough of the other aspects of his va- 
ried career to make a well-rounded life. The 
first of a series. Well written and put out in 
attractive form. Expensive for small libra- 
ries. 


See Booklist 21:24 Oct. ’24. 
Macdonald, Greville. 


Barrett Wendell 


George Macdonald 
and his wife. 1924. 575p._ illus. 
Dial Press $6. 921 


Known to Americans chiefly as the author 
of At the back of the North wind, and a few 
other stories for children, George Macdonald 
had a wide range of literary interests and ac- 
quaintanceships, as this life will show. Writ- 
ten by his son, who draws largely on letters. 
Those written from America in the seventies 
are of particular interest. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 


May, James Lewis. Anatole France: the 
man and his work. 1924. 262p. 


Dodd $3. 921 


Will serve admirably to introduce Anatole 
France and his writings to readers who do not 
know them. Gives frequent summaries, with 
quotations. Issued in the uniform edition of 
his works, in course of publication, first by 
John Lane, later taken over by Dodd, Mead. 
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Moses, Montrose J. and Gerson, Virginia. 
Clyde Fitch and his letters. 1924. 
406p. illus. Little $4. 921 

Clyde Fitch, the playwright, enjoyed a wide 
acquaintanceship, on and off the stage. This 
collection of his letters makes good reading 
and brings to light many bits of stage his- 
tory. 


Fiction 
Ashmun, Margaret. The lake. 1924. 
3800p. Macmillan $2.25. 


Marks an advance in the author’s work as 
a novelist. Tells the story of a tragedy in a 
lonely Wisconsin farm house, the effect some- 
what lightened by the happiness that comes 
to two young people at the end. 


Beck, L. Adams. The treasure of Ho. 
1924. 303p. Dodd $2. 


A full length novel by the author of many 
short stories of exotic charm. Has a Chi- 
nese setting, an improbable plot and beauti- 
ful workmanship to recommend it. 


Bindloss, Harold. Carson of Red River. 
1924. 340p. Stokes $1.90. 


Follows the usual lines of a Bindloss story, 
Emglish hero, Canadian setting, two girls, 
misunderstanding, and slow-won success. 


Borden, Mary. Three pilgrims and a 
tinker. 1924. 3038p. Knopf 2.50. 


The Pilgrims are three little girls, chil- 
dren of the heroine’s by a former marriage, 
the Tinker is a baby boy. Is a story of the 
English hunting country and is suitable for 
any library where English stories are popu- 
lar. 


Buckrose, J. E. The single heart. 1924. 
836p. Stokes $2. 


A good light novel about a young English 
girl who falls in love at eighteen but is forced 
to care for her invalid mother instead of 
marrying. A quiet English story that will 
please women and girls. 


Croy, Homer. R. F. D. no. 3. 1924. 349p. 
Harper $2. 


Well written novel, true to life. Tells the 
story of a farm girl who runs away from 
home to escape the drudgery of the farm and 
returns to face the disgrace of unmarried 
motherhood. To give her child a name she 
marries an older man who has long been de- 
voted to her and accepts again the life she 
had tried to escape. 


Curtiss, Philip, The gay conspirators. 
1924, 324p. Harper $2. 


A sprightly story, the chapters of which 
often end in “a terrifying shriek.” A com- 
pound of love and mystery, well put together. 
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Flandrau, Grace. Entranced. 1924. 323p. 
Harcourt $2. 


A shorter and more closely knit novel than 
Being Respectable. Has fewer characters 
and less talk. Has a St. Paul setting and is 
the story of a young business man who be- 
comes involved in a shady deal that threat- 
ens his honor. Well written, with some good 
characterizations, but as a story fails to be 
quite real. 


Friel, Arthur O. The king of no man’s 
land. 1924. 347p. Harper $2. 


Follows The pathless trail and Tiger river, 
relating further experiences of the same trio 
of adventurers, 


Galsworthy, John. The white monkey. 
1924, 327p. Scribner $2. 


English youth, disillusioned after the war 
and thinking itself entirely sophisticated, 
finds that after all life doesn’t change and 
that “playing the game” is the best way to 
live it. Carries on the Forsyte saga. 


Grahame, Gordon Hill. The bond tri- 
umphant. 1923. 8321p. Hodder and 


Stoughton, Toronto $2. 
A Canadian prize novel telling a romantic 
story of old Quebec. 


Harker, L. Allen. The broken bow. 1924. 
1924. 3827p. Scribner $2. 


A pleasant English story, about a young 
writer who gets engaged to the wrong girl, 
but finds it out in time. Not so attractive as 
her stories about children. 


Heller, Frank. The grand duke’s finances. 
1924. 351p. Crowell $2. 

Another good story about that pleasant 
rogue, Mr. Collin, who has appeared in earlier 
books by the author. Confirmed’ mystery 
readers have pronounced favorable judgment 
on these translations from the Swedish. 


Lewis, Edwin Herbert. Sallie’s news- 
paper. 1924. 294p. Hyman-McGee 
$2. 


Has a Wisconsin setting and is the story 
of a young girl with unlimited money at her 
command and unconventional ideas of what 
a newspaper should be and do. The story is 
unconventional also in its form and will make 
little appeal to the reader of ordinary plot 
novels. 


McCarter, Margaret Hill. Widening wa- 


ters. 1924. 46l1p. Harper $2. 

A good western story, centering about 
water rights for New Mexico lands. A young 
engineer, ambitious to build a dam for a 
colony of settlers, finds himself in conflict with 
an Englishman who tries to hold the water 
rights for himself. Interesting and will be 
popular. 
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McCutcheon, George B. East of the set- 
ting sun. 1924. 350p. Dodd $2. 
Another Graustark story, staged after the 
world war. Appeared in Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Mumford, Ethel Watts. The wedding 
song. 1924. 292p. Doubleday $2. 
A somewhat sensational story with a south 
sea island background. Well told and will 
find many interested readers. 


O’Higgins, Harvey. Julie Cane. 1924. 
8438p. Harper $2. 

Interesting study of the effects of early 
training on the lives of two children. Julie 
is the daughter of an insignificant little grocer 
(almost a Mister Pitt) who trains his child 
up to self-respect and self-reliance. Con- 
trasted with her is a spoiled darling, son of 
an egotistical mother. Ran serially in Har- 
per’s. 


Ott, Olga and Estrid. We three; tr. from 
the Danish. 1924. 282p. Minton, 
Balch $2. 

The story of an estranged family. The 
daughter, living with her father, learns who 
her mother is, and enters into a correspon- 
dence with her, finally bringing about a recon- 
ciliation. The authors are mother and daugh- 
ter. Told with restraint, but also with warm 
human sympathy. 


O’Shaughnessy, Edith. Viennese medley. 
1924. 295p. Huebsch $2. 

A story of Vienna and its after-war suf- 
ferings told exquisitely and tenderly. It is 
the story of one week in the life of Frau 
Stacher, once the generous and hospitable 
aunt to a large family of nephews and nieces, 
and follows her as she goes from one of their 
homes to the other accepting their charity and 
finding in each its own individual sorrow. 
Very simple and moving. 


Packard, Frank L. The locked book. 
1924. 820p. Doran $2. 
Will appeal to all readers of adventure 
tales. Has a dramatic ending that comes as 
a surprise. 


Pertwee, Roland. Treasure trail. 1924. 
3846p. Knopf $2.50. 

Interesting and unusual tale of a hunt for 
buried treasure. Starts out as a fake adven- 
ture and ends with the finding of real gold, 
as well as happiness for those concerned. 


Sampson, Emma Speed. Masquerading 
Mary. 1924. 297p. Reilly & Lee 
$1.75. 


Gives a pleasant picture of southern life 
and will be enjoyed by many older girls and 
women. 
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Speakman, Harold. This above all. 1924. 
8374p. Bobbs $2. 

A novel well above the average. Tells the 
story of a young artist and his struggle to 
find himself. Part of the scene is laid in 
China, of which some fascinating glimpses 
are given, 

Terhune, A. P. The tiger’s claw. 1924. 
262p. Doran $2. 

Mysterious murders, bootleggers, airplanes 
used as a means of pursuit, United States 
secret service men—and women, a Scotch 
collie and a German police dog, unite to make 
this a real thriller. 


Short Stories 


Bechdolt, Frederick R. Tales of old- 
timers. 1924. 3867p. Century $2. 
More stories of the real west by the author 
of When the west was young. Based on true 
narratives but can be circulated as fiction. 
Howard, Sidney. Three flights up. 1924. 
286p. Scribner $2. 


Four long short stories of excellent work- 
manship. One of them, Tramsatlantic, gives 
a good cross section of ocean travel. Copy- 
righted first by McCall’s Magazine. 


Laut, Agnes C. The quenchless light. 


1924. 291p. Appleton $2. 


Five stories of the apostles and their ad- 
venturous struggle to establish the new faith. 
Well written with a care to accuracy. His- 
torical data given in appendixes. 


Mansfield, Katherine. The little girl. 
1924, 2438p. Knopf $2.50. 


A collection of Katherine Mansfield’s un- 
published short stories, several of them quite 
early efforts. As a collection inferior to Bliss 
and A garden party. Not needed unless the 
library wants a complete collection of her 
works. 

Perry, Lawrence. Touchdowns. 1924. 
264p. Scribner $1.75. 

Football stories designed to interest older 
lovers of the game. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Creeping Jenny. 
1924. 164p. Houghton $1.75. 


Three short stories and a monolog. Con- 
tents: Creeping Jenny; The author’s read- 
ing at Bixby Centre; The quilt of happiness; 
Matt Milliken’s improvements, 


New Editions 


Eaton, Walter P. The idyl of Twin Fires. 
New ed. 1924. 304p. illus. Wilde 
$2.50. 

New edition of a charming story, telling of 
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the rehabilitation of an old house, with an 
amusing foreword by the author who says 
that since writing it he has had some ex- 
perience in making over such a house. Illus- 
trations by Thomas Fogarty. 


Sienkiewicz, Henryk. Quo Vadis. New 
ed. 1924. 601p. Crowell $3. 


If a new edition of Quo Vadis is desired 
this will serve although the illustrations are 
below the standard of the other Color Books. 


Children’s Books 


Cleland, Mabel G. Little pioneers of the 
fir country. 1924. 124p. illus. 
Houghton $1.50. 

These stories of pioneer children will hold 
the attention of the boys and girls who like 
true stories of the early days. The inclusion 
of several stories about Christmas and the 
fact that there are real Indians in the tales 
will make the book popular. For third and 
fourth grade. 


De Huff, Elizabeth W. Taytay’s memo- 
ries. 1924. 2565p. illus. Harcourt 
$3. 398 


Told in the simple direct style of the pre- 
vious volume and has the same type of illus- 
tration. The fox, the rabbit and the coyote 
play important parts in these sometimes hu- 
morous, sometimes tragic accounts of the 
Pueblos. 


Eaton, Walter Prichard. Boy scouts on 
Katahdin. 1924. 315p. illus. Wilde 
$1.75. 

Real boys, genuine boyish interests and 
adventures that stay within the bounds of 
possibility, make this a book to recommend. 
The early chapters should inspire new inter- 
est in winter sports. 


Greene, Anne B. Greylight. 1924. 222p. 
illus. Century $1.75. 


The author loves horses and knows how to 
impart information on the care of animals in 
an interesting manner. It is unfortunate that 
she thought it necessary to use baby talk in 
telling the story. 


Greshina, N. Shorty. 1924. 78p. illus. 


Stokes $1.25. 

A Russian folk tale—a story told by the 
old grandmother to a little boy who is afraid 
of thunder. A good story, but expensive for 
its size and not strongly bound. 


Parrish, Anne and Dillwyn. The dream 
coach. 1924. 148p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2.25. 

A delightful modern fairy tale, centering 
about the dream coach that visits in turn a 
princess, a little Chinese emperor, a French 
and a Norwegian boy. Quaint pictures. 
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New Editions 


Beacon Hill Bookshelf. Little $2. 

Very similar in make-up to the $1.50 edi- 
tion of Little Women. Titles included are 
Little Women, Little men, What Katy did, 
The story of Rolf and the Viking’s bow, 
Nelly’s silver mine, Martin Hyde, The boy 
whaleman, A daughter of the rich (by Mary 
E. Waller). 


Coffin, C. C. The boys of ’76. 1924, 4238p. 
illus. Harper $2.50. 

Printed from new plates. Is made up much 
like the books illustrated by Rhead, with fre- 
quent black and white pictures in addition to 
a colored frontispiece. 


Collodi, C. Pinocchio. 1924. 231p. illus. 
Crowell $1.50. 


Large type edition of a 1909 copyright. 
Good translation. Very satisfactory for re- 
placement, 


Dickens, Charles. A Christmas Carol. 
1924. 144p. illus. Crowell $1.50. 


Moderate size, good page and successful 
illustrations make it a very desirable edition. 


Dodge, Mary Mapes. Hans Brinker. 
1924. 3387p. illus. Harper $1.75. 


An edition with Rhead illustrations. Very 
satisfactory in every respect, including price. 


Hawthorne, Julian. Rumpty-Dudget’s 
tower. 1924. 72p. illus. Stokes 
$1.50. 

A fairy tale full of pleasant morals. Pub- 
lished originally in England in the 70’s and 
later in America, now reissued in an attrac- 
tive edition with good illustrations and print. 


Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s school 
days. 1924. 324p. illus. Stokes 
$2.50. 

Seems to be printed from the plates of the 
Putnam edition of 1913. Illustrations iden- 
tical. A readable looking edition, good for 
replacements. 


Irving, Washington. The legend of Sleepy 

Hollow. 1924. 82p. Lippincott 75c. 

A satisfactory edition of the single story. 

Colored pictures. Rip Van Winkle is issued 
in the same series (Children’s Classics). 


Kingsley, Charles. Westward ho! 1923. 
489p. illus. Dutton $3. 

A handsomely made book with colored il- 
lustrations by E. A. Cox. The heavy type 
face gives the pages a rather forbidding ap- 
pearance. 
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Knowles, Sir James, comp. King Arthur 
and his knights. illus. by Louis 
Rhead. 19238. 3838p. illus. Harper 
$1.75. 


The 9th edition of a version by a friend of 
Tennyson compiled at the time Idyls of the 
King were appearing. A most attractive edi- 
tion. 


Lillie, Lucy C. The story of music and 
musicians. 242p. illus. Harper 75c. 


A satisfactory edition for replacements. II- 
lustrated with pictures of composers but lacks 
the illuminating little cuts of the 1898 edition. 


McSpadden, J. Walker. Robin Hood and 


his merry outlaws. 1923. 320p. 
illus. Crowell $2.50. 


A satisfactory version, with good print and 
pictures. Expensive. 


Masefield, John. Jim Davis. 
illus. Stokes $2.50. 
Exceptionally attractive new edition in or- 
dinary reading size with good colored illus- 
trations by Mead Schaeffer. Expensive. Mc- 
Kay has a satisfactory edition in The Golden 
books, 


Mulock, Dinah M. The adventures of a 


Brownie. 1924. 149p. illus. Mac- 


millan $1. 
Another pleasing addition to the Little Li- 
brary. Buy by all means for replacement. 


1924. 226p. 
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Stevenson, Robert Louis. David Balfour. 
illus. by N. C. Wyeth. 1924. 356p. 
illus. Scribner $2.50. 


Another of Scribner’s illustrated classics, 
just as satisfactory as the others. All the 
volumes of this series have been reduced to 
a uniform price of $2.50. 


Walter, L. Edna, ed. Mother Goose’s nur- 
sery rhymes. 1924. 216p. illus. 
Maemillan $1.75. 


Comprehensive edition embracing hundreds 
of traditional rhymes from Newbery’s time 
down. Probably as valuable historically as 
Lang’s collection and more attractive to chil- 
dren. Almost a “must have.” 

Other new titles in the Children’s Classics 
are Robinson Crusoe, in an edition satisfac- 
tory for replacements, although the Washing- 
ton Square edition is more attractive; Gran- 
ny’s wonderful chair, by Browne, with good 
iMustrations by Emma Brock; and Macdon- 
ald’s At the back of the north wind. 


The David McKay Company is import- 
ing some of the Raphael Tuck publica- 
tions, an abridged version of Kingsley’s 
Greek heroes and Irving’s Tales of the 
Alhambra, among them. Not all the 
volumes are equally desirable. Illustra- 
trated in color. Price $2.50. 




















